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Shurtleff College. 


The Oldest College in the West. 


FOUNDED IN 1827. 


Abrilliant faculty of teachers. 

Ahigh standard of scholarship. 

Many privileges and advantages. 

Ahealthful location. 

A strong and growing institution. 

Efficient Academic, Normal, [lusic 
and Business schools in connection. 

Write at once for catalogue to 


AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, Ph. D., President 
UPPER ALTON, ILL. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 
Business direct with employers of teachers. 
Now is the time to register for a position next 
year. Send for our new agency manual. 


H. S. BULLEN, Manager, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








ORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY.~> 


The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction by correspondence in many 
Academy. College and Graduate Courses. in- 
cluding Philosophy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology etc. Degrees are 
not granted on work done wholly by correspon- 
dence, but credit will be given upon courses 
completed, and thus the time of residence required 
for a degree may be shortened. Work may be 
commenced at any time. Special circulars will 
be sent on application to 
THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEP’T. 
Room 5 A, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
The University of Chicago. 





Summer Latin School 


oe - es 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 


SIXTH SESSION, NINE WEEKS, JUNE 22d 
TO AUG. 24st, 1896. 


Course includes Beginners’ Book, Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil and Ovid. Students preparing for 
college, or teachers who desire to acquire Latin, 
will not elsewhere find so favorable an oppor- 
tunityto gain year during vacation as is 
afforded by this nine weeks of concentrated 
study. Write for prospectus to 


Cc. O. DENNY, Principal, 


1090 25th Street, Drs MOINES, Iowa. 





No. 5. 
DIXON COLLEGE, Dixon, Ill., the Northern Illinois Normal School. 


Thorough in work, logical in methods of investigation, normal in methods of teaching, com- 
plete and practical in courses of study, economical in all things.” 
NO VACATIONS STUDENTS ADMITTED ANY DAY IN THE YEAR. " 

COURSES OF STUDY.—SPECIAL: Sixteen Special Courses for the Spring and Summer Sessions; 
COLLEGIATE, Four Years; CLASSICAL NORMAL, Three Years; SCIENTIFIC, Three Years; CIvIL 
ENGINEERING. Three Years; TEACHERS’, Two Years; SURVEYORS, One Year; BUSINESS, Five 
Months to Three Years; MILITARY, Two Years; SHORTHAND, Four Months; TELEGRAPHY, 
Four months; Law, Two Years; ORATORY, Two Years; KINDERGARTEN, Two Years. 

“PUBLIC OPINION AND PATRONAGE PRONOUNCE THIS THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOL.” 

This is the only institution in the countfy where students are boarded at actual cost, hence 
our remarkably low rates. $27.60 to $33.00 pays total expenses, ten weeks, for board, furnished 
suit of rooms and tuition. $85.00 to $105.00 pays total expenses one school year of forty weeks 
for board, furnished suite of rooms and tuition. The Dixon Business College operates the mast 
elaborate actual business exchange system extant. Send for 60-page Illustrated Catalogue, and 
name the department in which you are interested. Address, J. B. DILLE, PRINCIPAL, 

or C. C. REARICK, Associate Principal, Drxon, ILL. 


For Vertical Writing goa) 


a VERTIGRAPH PEN 


USE JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH 
<-—" PEN. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at by 
careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 
~~ = DEPARTMENTS. ==> 
SPECIALTIES. 5. *STATIONERY AND STA- 
*<’The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
*‘‘Progressive Reading and Number _ ___— (Catalogue D.) 

Study.” Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 
*¢Politico-Relief Maps.”’ ing Papers, Science Tablets, 
**‘Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commence- 
*<¢Roudebush Writing System.”’ ment Cards, Programs, Class 
*“Physical Apparatus and Chem- Badges, Xc., &c. 


a SE 6. *SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
School Room Decorations. BLANKS. (Catalogue E.) 
2. *GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- District Officers’ Account and Record 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) Books, Teachers’ Registers, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- Township and School District 
tionary a ree Orders, and Special Forms. 
Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. *DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
3. “SCHOOL FURNITURE. Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 
(Catalogue B.) tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Lithographed and Printed 
Chairs, Kindergarten Forms of all kinds. 


and Tables, &c. &c. % 
; 8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 
4. “OFFICE, FURNITURE. School Bonds Negotiated and 


ogue C.) Pp I j 
Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving 


Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 9. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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rousse= | THE BURROWS 








Nos. 23, 25, or 
EUCLID AVENUE, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


BROTHERS CO, 





$ REVISED EDITIONS. 


VESTIONs/OOPANSWER: *}OOl“QAVESTION 


‘MI: ~QVESTIONS ° 
AND 
“ANSWERS, 

















tool} 100! 





10O0| 








One Thousand and One Questions and 
Answers on 


United States History, Physiology and Hygiene, 

Geography, Orthography & Reading, 

Grammar, General History, 

Arithmetic, Test Examples in Arith- 
metic, 

Natural Philosophy. 


BE SURE TO ORDER 


REVISED EDITIONS. f 
ASSES DASE aS ISIS SaaS ass 


[ Teaching, 
Theory and Practice of 
Botany, 


This is recent and od 
not Revised." 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 8OOKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
OVER 60,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, NOW 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE 
MOST COMPETENT TEACHERS, IS FAR GREATER THAN EVER. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. 
Special Offer to Teachers, ppeerviners and Others 


$2 - postage paid. 


$3. 


, postage paid. 


Any eight assorted for . - 
The entire set of eleven for $4.2! 





The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience 
in teaching, and have asked every conceivable question that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. Every question 
has a complete and concise answer just below it. There are other 
question books published ranging in prices from 10 cents to $1.75 
each, but even the highest price book is not half as complete ON A 
SINGLE BRANCH as these are for 50 cents. We repeat it, there are 
no other books published that at all compare with these in aiding 
Teachers and Students 1n preparing for examinations, 

Many Teachers are using these Question Books in their schools 
in the place of text books. 

Purchase one copy, and you will want all of them. 

Remit by Post OFFICE MONEY ORDER, EXPRESS ORDER, REGIS- 
TERED LETTER, OR BANK DRAFT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





THE~ 
BEST 
SCHOOL 
REGISTER! 


CAMPBELL’S ECONOMIC 
SCHOOL REGISTER. 


YOU WANT] 





















Class 
‘me =opratic 
Sar) comm 
Many, , Addre 
( 
Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. {J —_ 
Superior to anything in the market iu excellence of manufactureand 
artistic appearance. 
« ( 
SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT { | 
MORE ACCURATELY AND WITH LESS TIME i 
AND LABOR THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM_"’ 
Se ee ee ee { 
IT 1S THE BEST. { 
PLEASE READ. 
MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIO 
City of Jefferson, Mo., Get. "Sd, 1895, _ 





We have examined *‘The Soames School Register,” published b 
The Burrows Brothers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and find it to be al 
that the publishers claim for it. It is trul y an “Economic” Register, 
and is well adapted for use in the public schools of this State. We 
do not hesitate to recommend this Register to our scoomere. 

JOHN R. KIRK, Sa 
E. R. DURHAM, Ch ef Clerk, 


“Our teachers prefer it to any other with which they are famil- 


































iar,’—Supt. E. A. JonES, Massillon, ( { Le: 
“It is the best and most convenient I have ever seen ”’ { F 
Respectfully, Cc. B. REYNOLDS. 

“T have used ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register’ for five years, ( — 
From my own experience I know that by the use of this Register my ®» 
own reports were kept more accurately and with /ess time and /ador than 
by any other.”—H. C. MUCKLEY, Central High School, Cleveland, 0. { 

““We use ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
much.’’—Supt. H. C. Forp, El Dorado, Kan { 

‘It seems to me that your Register 1s unequalled in complete- { 615 
ness and compactness.’’—PRINCIPAL H. J. BOWELL, Necedah, Wis. rat 

effi 

Campbell’s Economic School Register. (+s 

(COPYRIGHTED.) th 
In attractive Board eee. with removable insides or ‘ pa 
® 





a ; SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, and upon its return, post- 
paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 


Campbell’ $ Economic Examination Record 


Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 25c. 


‘Fillers,’ Toe. 
Renewing Fillers, Manilla Covers, - - - . . : ; 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness and economy of 


proval in same way, subject to refund of price upon return. 


—_ 








DAY’S COMPLETE 
SHORTHAND MANUAL. 


COLUMBIAN REVISION, 
16TH EDITION. 


A full revision to date, and the VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK EVER YET PUBLISHED. 

Is used at hundreds of Commercial Schools. 
Will be used at thousands more. 


IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. —.maam. 


And, Bookseller or Teacher, when you get a call for it 
(don’t order it until then), remember it is published by 


: 
: 
: 
: 





WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 


By ELRoy M. AVERY, PH. D. 
RETAIL PRICE, - e - 15 CENTS. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable to all 
who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


POPULAR SYNONYMS. 


CLOTH, 32MO. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. BY MAIL, 
Twenty-five Thousand Words in ordinary use. 
Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. 


We have sold over one ‘hundred thousand copies of this work, { 


———— 


time and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on ap | 












12 CENTS. 
Accurate, Cheap, 
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REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
ri Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
prices for 12 ecards; size 3x4 inches 8c; 3'4x5'4 12c; 
4yx6 20¢; 5%x7% S30c; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Price List of School Papetics, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
(ards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free, 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARRENSPA. 
HORTHAND WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


202m 

We offer a term of lessoms by mail to any 
teacher who will in turn instruct a free 
class of pupils once a week, Primer 28c 
only expense to pupil. Pitman system. 
Class of 15 to 40 can easily be formed. Write for 
praticulars. Trial lessons free. Liberal cash 
commissions paid local and traveling agents. 

Address MORAN SHORTHAND CO., 
418 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(lentral Teachers’ Bureau 


secures positions forteachers. We 
need more first-class teachers to 
fill vacancies. Address 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 


.Ht-OM AS 


a 











Furrished and names filled in 
for schools of every kind. Fine 
Pen Work of every description 
done to order. 


Lessons in Penmanship by Mall, 


For particulars address F. W. TAMBLYB, 
810 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 





BOSCO CVCEVVVSVETSBVENSB 
eaceaiven 

Circulars of the Equitable 

REE Teachers’ Bureau, Denver, 

Colo. W. T. Parks, Manager. 

615 Charles Building, charges one-half usual 

tates. Facilities unsurpassed. Services honest, 

efficient, Have twice as many calls for teachers 

as teachers enrolled. Can help you anywhere in 

the U. S. Endorsed by leading educators. We 

pay for knowledge of vacancies. Write to-day. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$20; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $260,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
tatific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





| 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- | Vv. 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a, THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 
C. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

6. Bachelor 
neering. 

7, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR. 


of Science in Electrical Engi- 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. : 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 








| 
| 
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VI. 


VIII. 


ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W, FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnie 


School and Business. 


Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 15, Mon- 


day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 28, 24, 25. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
C. M. WOODWARD, PH. D., DrREcTOR. 


This is a School tor Boys, not less than fourteen 


ears old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 


ment of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 


| 25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secrtary. 








Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK QOov., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 














RELIEF 
MAPS 


Systematic Col- 
lections, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoology, or 
schools of all 
grades, Laatern 
Slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, 





OR ee 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $8.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E, HOWBLL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C- 
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STERLING 
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TIDD-RUGG CYCLE CoO., 
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A Most Reliable Companion fora... 


Ss OUTING. 


= SUMMER’S | 


‘BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 


ASK FOR '96 ART CATALOGUE. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave., 
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PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING. 


This book has had a wonderful 
sale. We have a splendid edition 
bound in heavy paper cover. By 
mail only 40 cents. 

PERRIN & SMITH, 
St. Louis. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


—_AND— 
ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


pAAAALAD 
i i i i ea i 





We a@re now manufacturing our Improved 
Venetian Blinds for Schools,' Colleges, 
Hotels and Private Residences. 


Also Hill’s Patent Inside Sliding Blinds, 
Modern Home Window and Door Screens, 
Rolling Partitions and Flexible 
and Flexifold Doors 


For churches and schools, and 


When in need of anything in above 
line, address 


¢ J . M I } LS 9 
GENERAL AGENT, 
2% Emitiz BuILDING, 





COILING STEEL DOORS and SHUTTERS. 


‘| 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
uRSEs of CHEMISTRY, 


(2° Pure and 
ENGINEERING, in 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, 


reference to preparation for a 


TIFIC STUDIES, with 
FRENCH, GERTIAN, 

ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
. « DIRECTOR,.. 


Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
AGRICUL=- 
TURE, BOTANY, [INERALOGY, and 
with special 
MED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
ENGLISH, 
POLITICAL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





WANTED. 


To correspond with thoroughly competent 
teachers of every kind who will be available for 
good positions next September. During the last 
four years we have filled vacancies in twelve 
states. Send stamp for information to 








H. N. ROBERTSON, 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK. 


BY B. P. FINKEL, A. M., 
Member of the American Mathematical 
Society, Editor of 
The American Mathematical Monthly, 
And Professor of Mathematics and 
DRURY COLLEGE, 

Springfield, Mo. 

Large, 8 vo. Cloth. 372 pp. 

This book contains systematic solutions of 
every variety of problems in arithmetic, from 
the simplest to the most difficult, besides many 
clear and neat solutions of problems in Algebra 
Geometry and the Calculus. Many notes and 
explanations. Written by a practical teacher. 

4 Write to the author for circulars and in- 
formation, 





Physics. 











St, Louis, Mo. 






tee. TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
‘ ASSOCIATIO 


101 The Auditorium Building 
- - CHICAGO -° 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





vy. M. BRYANT, EpiTor. 


.G. REYNOLDS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR AND 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


the American Journal of Education is published 


modate us. 





at $1.00 per year. 
begin at any time. 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


“Entered at the 
Mo., and admitte 
second-class rates. 


scription expires. 


New subscriptions can 
If you fail to get your 


This Journal is published every month, and 
ost-office at St. Louis, 
through the mails at 


Bnew promptly after or even before your sub- 
This will greatly accom- 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 


scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 


rearages must be paid. 


ilways Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers, 


208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEARCH FOR TRUTH THROUGH 
“REDUCTION DESCENDING.’’ 





HE “historical method’’ is in 
great repute, as it well de- 
serves to be. But with a good 
many people it has come to mean 
little else than ‘‘reduction to lowest 
terms.’’ Extreme evolutionists sup- 
pose they have ‘‘explained’’ man 
when they have traced his rela- 
tionship back to the ascidian; 
that they have ‘‘explained’’ the 
solar system when they have 
brought us to abstract from all its 
wondrously complex phases, and 
thus to behold it as a mere nebula. 
When in any case they have shown 
us the ‘‘Beginning’’ they expect 
us to chant a pean, for that now we 
have beheld the glory of things, not 
noticing that every ‘‘beginning’’ 
is after all but one factor in the total 
round of any conceivable process 
of the evolution of things. 

For suppose we were to assume 
that the tracing of any given 
specific form back to its lowest 
term is equivalent to the discovery 
of its absolute beginning. In such 
case very little reflection would be 
required to render clear the fact 
that in making the assumptign we 
could only be thinly disguising 
with our new-sounding terms a 


very ancient doctrine from which 
as evolutiontis we,of all people, had 
supposed ourselves to be wholly 
emancipated. 

That doctrine is the one accord- 
ing to which the world was created 
out of nothing. Indeed we would 
be going immeasurably further and 
assuming not only that the world 
was created out of nothing, but 
also that nothing was its Creator. 
And surely even from a strictly 
scientific: point of view the old 
doctrine is infinitely the better. 
For it assumed an infinite Personal 
Power as the Creator who spoke 
and worlds were—which might 
easily be understood as saying im- 
plicily that the Primal Reason 
gave practical utterance to itself 
and that this utterance itself was 
(or is) the infinitely consistent pro- 
cess of creation, which, outwardly 
regarded, may also with perfect 
propriety be named evolution. 

But the evolutionist with which 
we are now concerned will have 
nothing to do with such transcen- 
dental questions. It is enough for 
him that he can trace a given 
organic compound back to its in- 
organic constituents. And so his 
‘“‘beginning’’ sets us adrift again 
upon the shoreless sea of ‘‘relativi- 
ties.’’ For the ‘‘beginning’’ ar- 
rived at in any such inquiry either 
shows us a something arising out of 
nothing; or it presents itself merely 
as one aspect of change, the other 
aspect of which is simply ceasing. 
But the former is unthinkable and 


ST ete See eS 
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the latter is unending. And yet 
without change there can be no 
“‘evolution.’’ Can a peach begin 
to be a rife peach without at the 
same time ceasing to be a green 
one? 

And if this leaves no room for 
dispute, then also if the ascidian is 
the ‘‘beginning’’ of man we are 
impelled to inquire: ‘‘What is the 
beginning of the ascidian?’’ If 
the nebula is the beginning of the 
solar system, what is the beginning 
of the nebula? and so on forever. 
If the finding of a ‘‘beginning’’ 
is the evd of one inquiry it is after 
all none the less the beginning of 
another inquiry, words without end! 
To which let no one say ‘‘Amen!’’ 

Indeed, thus pursued, this 
inethod plunges on into what 
Hegel has well characterized as 
the schlechte Unendlichkett—the 
spurious infinity—consisting of an 
endless regress into obscurity and 
what Carlyle would call the ‘‘inane 
void.’’ 

Such is the outcome of trusting 
tothe ‘‘dry light’’ of the ‘‘mere 
ordinary understanding,’’ by which 
one laboriously makes his way 
from particular fact to particular 
fact in a thin time-series, finding 
no point of rest and utterly miss- 
ing the rich logical co-existence oj 
essential relations in the great 
Whole of which all particular facts 
are but the passing aspects. 

On the other hand the historical 
method, rightly pursued, recog- 
nizes the fact that while to know 
the product it is necessary to know 
the factors, it is no less true that to 
know the factors one must also 
know the product. If you would 
(chemically) know water you must 
analyze it into hydrogen and 


oxygen. But also, if you would 
really 4now oxygen and hydrogen 
at all you must know them in their 
compounds. And to adeguately 
know oxygen, hydrogen, introgen 
and carbon is to know them in all 
their relations; that is, it is to 
know the chemistry of all organic 
substances. 


And this is as much as to say 
that you can know the end only in 
the beginning, and that equally 
you can know the begiuning only in 
the end. In this sense Fichte was 
right in declaring that knowledge 
must be a closed circle. 

But this ‘closed circle’’ is not 
to be a mere once-for-all accom- 
plished fact and hence a final dead 
result—which indeed, is zo result, 
seeing that, (once more) every 
true Ending is likewise a Begin- 
ning. On the contrary this closed 
circle is just the closed circle of 
Reason which comprehends the in- 
herent necessity of wholeness, and 
self-consistent wholeuess, in the very 
idea of a Process. Otherwise there 
could be no distinguishing between 
a process and a recess, or an ex- 
cess—or even an abcess; no dis- 
tinguishing between ‘‘proceeding’’ 
in the sense of walking and ‘‘pro- 
ceeding’’ in the sense of falling, 
seeing that cadere and cedere are 
from the same root, as is also the 
English word chance. Which brings 
us around to notice that any other 
world than the world comprised in 
and constituted by the closed circle 
of Reason must be a mere chance 
world; that is, a self-contradictory 
and hence self-annulling world or 
no-world. 


” 


To be consistent, then, the doc- 
trine of evolution must face pre- 
cisely this fact and faithfully in- 
clude all the factors necessarily 
the closed circle of 
Nor this but 
teachers of this doctrine—and in 
these days what pedagogue is not 
a teacher of this doctrine ?—must, 
unless they would stultify them- 
distinctly recognize and 
emphatically teach that this all- 
inclusive Reason or divine Logos 
was, in the Beginning, and forever 
is, as the Beginning or primal 
Source, of all Reality. 


It will no longer suffice—and let 
teachers above all others note the 
fact—it will no longer suffice to 
take up the ‘‘facts’’ of the world 


implied in 


Reason. is all, 





selves, 





one by one and, through a SPurions 
application of the Law of Cays, 
tion, trace those facts back through 


a mere time-series to a shadowy 
’ 


nebulous ‘‘beginning’’ in the 
‘‘Past.’’? Emptying ‘‘facts” 9g 


their significance will no longer 
serve as their ‘‘explanation,” 
Taken alone the process of 
duction to lowest terms is on 
of the surest of all ways of arriy. 
ing at the mere ghostly watruth of 
things. 

We may add by way of illustra. 
tion that a curious example of the 
reduction and absurdum involved 
in the method of reduction t 
lowest terms is to be found ing 
paper by Lester F. Ward, (author 
of Dynamic Sociology, etc.) The 
paper referred to appears in the 
January number of the American 
Journal of Sociology, and is one ol 
a series on the subject of Sociology 
and Anthropology. Mr. Ward 
argues (p. 432) that, because of 
anti-social * tendencies in man 


rendering government necessary, ¢ 


man is therefore not to be counted, 
as Aristotle and Compte counted 
him, a social being dy mature 
Carefully examined, however, Mr. 
Ward’s argument will be seen to 
have an ‘‘undertow,’’ which runs 
somewhat in this fashion: Reduced 
to his lowest terms man is a savage 
animal. But also he could be ele 
vated out of this savage animal: 
hood into the civilized life of man 
only through government. 

Yet ‘‘human government is at 
art only possible in a rational be 
ing.’’ Butas a matter of fact mat 
did lift—is still lifting—himself 
out of savagery into civilization, 
and precisely through gover 
ment. Hence, Man, even in his 
lowest savagery, was already 4 
rational being, capable of self 
transfiguration through” govert 
ment. 

But government is itself based 
in social instincts. Hence, man #, 
after all, dy nature a social being—- 
could not have become man expli- 
citly unless at the first he had al 
ready been man implicity. 
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And thus, with the very best in- 
tentions, the Q. E. D. inevitably 
inverts itself; making manifest be- 
yond peradventure that though 
you reduce man never so carefully 
to his lowest terms, yet the germ 
of manhood, including sociality, 
js still his central characteristic. 
By which result we are doubly re- 
assured that however far the truth 
may be obscured it cannot be al- 
together obliterated by any process 
of “reduction descending.’’ 


_ ——-+s<ee—___ 


ARISTOTLE is counted as among 
the “‘ancients,’’ and often serenely 
brushed asideas ‘‘antiquated.’’ And 
yet, some of his remarks on primary 
education seem more like prophi- 
cies out of the future than like echoes 
out of the past. Forexample,he says 
in the Politics, (Chapter XVII) 
that those who have the control 
and instruction of children ‘‘ought 
to take care what sort of tales and 
stories it may be proper for them 
to hear; for all of these ought to be 
of such sort as to prepare them for 
future instruction. Similarly, 
their plays should, in general, be 
imitations of what they are after- 
wards to do seriously.’’ 

He urges, also, that children 
“should be as little as possible in 
the company of slaves’’—a word 
to which the very ‘‘modern’’ 
mother might very well give ser- 
ious heed. 





=e. 
7¢ 


THE teacher ought to remember 
that every question is a suggestion; 
and that a suspicion expres:ed may 
senda boy on an evil errand he 
would never have thought of 
otherwise. 
ciacnsemnnttaiiiientrtnince 

It is when they are in the nar- 


towest shoes that your feet get 
most puffed up with pride. 





SMALL minds suppose that when 
they have found out the weakness 
of the man they know the man. 





AFTER “COMMENCEAENT.” 





"THE St. Louis Republic recently 

published a series of highly in- 
teresting interviews with the heads 
of a number of the higher institu- 
tions of learning in Missouri. The 
topic is: The outlook for the 
graduating young man and young 
woman. 

There is practical uniformity of 
opinions that the normal career for 
the educated young woman, no less 
than for the uneducated, is that of 
the domestic circle. And, if a 
large percentage of the young 
women attending colleges and uni- 
versities appear, even to them- 
selves, to be doing so with a view 
to professional lives that must, if 
entered upon and persisted in, de- 
bar them from marriage and its re- 
sponsibilities; this still is inevita- 
bly always more or less contingent 
upon a rationally acceptable 
‘‘proposition’’ looking toward do- 
mesticity. 

The thought of a professional life 
may be a strong incentive to a 
young woman, as well as to a 
young man in the direction of se- 
curing advanced education. And, 
of course, once the education is se- 
cured it cannot but have a more or 
less positively transfiguring effect 
upon the life of the individual, 
whatever the specific form his or 
her life may actually assume. 


In any case the professional ca- 
reer not only is, but in the nature 
of the case, must always be excep- 
tional for women. 

A further point, emphasized by 
President Jesse, of the State Uni- 
versity, and by others, is that the 
demand for thorough academic 
preparation as a pre-requisite for 
professional life, whetherin law, or 
in medicine, or in theology, or in 
pedagogy, is rapidly growing. The 
public mind is becoming better 
and better informed in all ways 
through the system of universal 
education ;and the standard of cul- 


ture for those to whom one is to 
intrust his legal rights or his phy- 
sical health, or his spiritual guid- 
ance is correspondingly advanced. 

And, ofthis, every boy and every 
girl, as they move forward into the 
higher grades in our schools,ought 
to be made clearly aware, so that 
as few as possible may be led to 
undertake professional work with- 
out due preparation. 

Indeed, the principle applies to 
every walk of life; so much so that 
it is already even a truism to say 
that the farmer, the tradesman, 
the merchant,the railway operative, 
each will attain a larger and worth- 
ier success in proportion to the act- 
ual cultivation of mind he has at- 
tained. 

Meanwhile, it is z0f so much a 
truism—and ‘‘pity ’tis, ’tis true’’— 
to say that always in the long run 
substantial success in any legiti- 
mate calling is dependent on 
worthiness of character, even more 
than on trained intelligence. And 
the higher education which is com- 
ing to be more demanded as a 
preparation for professional work 
must yet utterly fail of its purpose, 
unless the ethical factor is empha- 
sized to such degree as to transform 
the whole inner being of the indi- 
vidual and make the sense of Right 
real within him as the central, all- 


controlling habit of his life. 
—__—————_ebee—_____ 


Kant declares in his Padagogik 
that there is ‘‘nothing more per- 
nicious than an _ exasperating, 
slavish discipline, used as a means 
of breaking self-will.’’ But he 
adds that such discipline is in no 
way improved upon ‘‘by mere dal- 
lying and uninterrupted caressing, 
which can only confirm the child 
in wilfulness.’’ 

Again he urges that the child 
should learn to work, not merely 
to play. ‘The school is a sort of 
enforced culture. It is the ex- 
treme of perversion to accustom 
the child to regard everything as 


play.’’ 
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DANTE STUDY. 





| * daaedalama age is reported to have 

once declared in his own in- 
imitable ‘‘Nobody reads 
Dante now; therefore, his reputa- 
tion goes on increasing!’’ After 
a century’s further test of the 
world’s judgment, it may to-day 
rather be said: Everybody reads 
Dante now; therefore, knowledge 
of him goes on increasing. 

So much is this the case that 
Dante clubs and classes have be- 
come a sort of fashion, and more or 
less extensive Dante collections are 
being formed in various cities of 
America, to say nothing of Europe. 
A correspondent refers to the one 
at Harvard as the parent Dante 
collection of America. And just 
now there is in process of forma- 
tion at Cornell University, a spec- 
ially extensive collection called the 
“Dante Ljibrary,’’ the principal 
part of which (3,000 volumes) was 
presented by Mr. Willard Fiske, 
some three years ago. 

An interesting account of this 
collection, ‘‘the most important 
Dante library in the world,’’ was 
published two years ago by Mr. T. 
F. Crane, in the Cornell Magazine, 
and has been reprinted in pam- 
phlet form; to which we 
that the collection is now in 
charge of Mr. Theo. W. Koch who 
will be glad to receive whatever 


way: 


14 
may add 
may <¢ 


contributions any one may be able 
to inake to it. 

From our correspondent we learn 
further, that ‘‘a very fine Dante 
and general Italian library is go- 
ing to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from Mr. Francis Macauley, 
who died recently in Naples.’’ 

All which suggests this reflec- 
tion: that the great books are the 
inspiring books. And, as they 
have stimulated other minds to the 
writing of books of greater or less 
value, so they are the books most 
ikely to stimulate you and me to 
the most fruitful exercises of 
which, as minds, we are capable. 





For profit, then, read the great 
books, leaving the lesser ones to 
be read betimes for recreation. 


_—__—__—__#peo—— —-— 


THE SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI. 


‘THE annual report of the 
Schools of Missouri, recently 
issued State Superintendent 
John R. Kirk, is full of sugges- 
tions for all who are interested in 
the subject of public Education. 
Mr. Kirk wisely gives a good deal 
of attention to school architecture, 
and to the proper ventilation of 
buildings and care of grounds. 
Specially promising, too, is the 
active and intelligent interest dis- 
played by the Superintendent in 
connection with that peculiarly 
vital factor in the educational in- 
terests of the State, the Institute. 
Mr. Kirk evidently believes in 
learning through doing. His ideal 
of a ‘‘home-made cabinet,’’ his no- 


by 


tion of a small but well-read li-. 


brary, his conception of a Model 

School in every institute,’’ are all 

worthy of strong commendation. 
Reports of the Normal Schools 


ind the State University are in- 


cluded, and alsoa short but sug- 
gestive chapter on the ‘‘Articula- 
i We fear there 
are one or two points of Educational 


n of Schools.’’ 


heresy latent in this chapter—-e. 
g , as to the educational values of 
the classic languages—but there 
are certainly some valuable hints, 
also. One ofthese is as follows: 
“T think raising the standard of 
education is in- 
struction to the nature of the chil- 


so conforming 
dren, that vastly greater numbers 
of them will take advantage of it.” 

Certainly the true standard for 
all Educational work is just the 
essential, nature of 
Mind; and of course the details of 
Educationai work must be graded 


universal 


according to the average degree in 
the progress of children, from year 
to year, in power to attend and to 
comprehend. 





THE HORACE MANN CBLEBR:,. 
TION, 





N common with  educationg 
bodies generally the St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy celebrated the 
One Hundreth birthday of Horag 
Mann, on the evening of May 4th, 
The form of the celebration was, 
symposium participated in by Preg, 
dent Geo. E. Seymour, St. Lois 
High School; Principal James § 
Stevenson,Clay School; Miss Susay 
V. B.eson,St. Louis Normal School; 
Principal F. E. Cook, Crow Schoo: 
Principal E. D. Lucky, Elleardvill 
School; Principal L. Westfall, Ar. 
lington School; Principal H. Y, 
Prentis, Hodgen School; Mr. Geo, 
W. Krall, St. Louis Manual Trai. 
ing School; Mr. A. R. Morgan, S$. 
Louis High School; Major J. B. 
Merwin; Miss A. C. Fruchte, $ 
Louis High School; Mr. Wm. 
Schuyler, St. Louis High School; 
Mr. W. M. Bryant, St. Louis High 
School, and Supt. F. Louis Soldan. 
In addition 
vocal solo by Miss Jessie Womack 
with Mrs. Marie Woodlief as ac 
companist, 


to this there wasa 


and an instrumental 
solo by Mr. James T. Quarles. 

The occasion was a pleasant te 
minder that America possesses a 
illy 


in the educational field. 


least one of the re great names 
In which 
connection we commend to the 
notice of the reader the very e 
cellent summary view of the life 
and life-work of Horace Mann, by 
Editor Winship, of the Mew Eng- 
land Journal of Education, of which 
more hereafter. 
Two or three of the short papers 
read at this celebration will be pre 
sented in our next number. 
en) 

Pror. W. T. PARKS is now mat- 
ager of the Equitable Teachers 
Bureau at Denver, Colo. He has 


something to say on page 3. 
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THE BUFFALO MEETING. 


“Twenty thousand educators 


and teachers for the  buf- 
falo Convention, July 3. to 
u.” This is the way local 
Secretary Albert E. Swift is 


stamping all his advertising mat- 
ter. The railroads will make a 
half-fare rate and extend tickets 
to September 1. The local com- 
emittees are rising grandly to the 
occasion and are planning and ar- 
ranging everything for the com- 
fort and conveniences of their 
guests, when they arrive. Last 
year Illinois had 1,495 teachers 
enrolled at Denver; Missouri, 
1,113; Kansas, 1,171. These three 
grand States will have one-fourth 
of the 20,000 this year when they 
gather at the beautiful city of 
Buffalo. 


The program for the great meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Buffalo is 
about completed. We are glad to 
note that the first afternoon ses- 
sion will consist of a centennial 
celebration of Horace Mann, and 
will be devoted to his life and 
The first morning will be 
devoted t: 


work . 
» literature, the second 
to nature study, and the third to 
sociology, 2 subject which is be- 
coming so important and interest- 
ing to teachers. Many other equal- 
ly interesting topics will be dis- 
cussed. 

One of the grandest, most sub- 
lime and interesting topics of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the N. 
E. A. will be the “Nature Study,” 
that is not on the program. The 
greatest natural in the 
world will leave a grand, sublime, 


cataract 


awe-inspiring love for nature and 
nature’s God long after the other 
discussions have passed from the 
memory. 
scncuneaampeatine tia atecmnearenie 

The rusty lock creaks the loudest, 
and the do-nothings make the 
noise in the church.” 


or 


most 











THE BRIDGE ABOVE THE GORGE. 


The voices of the intrepid reformers 
who some 25 years ago so vehemently 
desired to burn all the gramynars and 
spelling-books are no longer heard in 
the land. The 


time ago, and the reformers are how, 


reaction set jin some 
like the wild-eyed man who came forth 


from among the tombs, «itting down 
among their more conservative breth- 
ren, clothed and in their right mind.— 
Western School Journal. 

The mental 


thrown out of the schools at the same 


arithmetic which was 
time, we are glad to note, is getting 
back into its proper place again. And 
right in this connection we want to say 
that it will pay any teacher to send 


George E. Seymour 


25 cents to Prof. 


of St. Louis for a copy of his excellent 








book. You will be pleased with it 

See his adveritsement on another page, 
—- 2-28 — 

Did You Ever Rid- on the ‘‘Knicker= 
bocker ?”’ 

It is the sensation of a life time. 

Don't miss it when you go to Buffa'o. 

ge your trip so as to leave St. 

uis at neon. Any day wil do. She 

never misses. You will be in Buffalo 


pext morning before breakfast. Rather 
fast? Well, the traveling public say 
it is the “Finest train in the world.” 
The “Knickerbocker Speciai runs via 
the Big Four route and W. J. Lynch, 
Assistant General Passenger «gent, St. 
Louis, is the proper party to write to 
for particulars regarding the N. E. A. 
meeting at Buffalo. Write to-day. 
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THE VALUE OF HISTURICAL 
READING, 





BY GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, L.L.D. 





j ¥i. 

Historical writings fall natu- 
rally into two general classes— 
the one artistic, the other sociolog- 
ical in its character. The domi- 
nant element in the former is aes- 
thetic, in the latter, scientific. A]- 
though there is as yet no science 
of history, historical studies are 
now along those lines which, soon 
or late, must give to this branch 
of learning a more scientific form 
and greatly increase its scientific 
value. History, in its approach 
towards scientfic certitude, must 
observe with greater vigor the 
five essentials which underlie all 
scientific truth. These essentials 
are: accurate observation, precise 
definition, fixed terminology, 
classified arrangement and ra- 
tional explanation. 

The typical writers of the artis- 
tic school are represented by He- 
roditus and Thucydides among 
the Greek and by Tacitus among 
the Roman historians. Here lit- 
erary style is the pronounced fea- 
ture; and in this quality the writ- 
ers named stand without a rival. 
With them matter was of less 
consequence than manner. Their 
chief aim was to please rather 
than instruct. Heroditus evident- 
ly loved to hear himself talk, and 
he always pleases even when he 
fails to instruct. Thucydides, 
however, is a master both in the 
art of pleasing and in the art of 
persuading. His great work is 
studied even now, not less for his 
wisdom than for his style. To 


Tacitus belongs the rare merit of 
having been the only original and 
profound thinker which Rome, so 
prolific in great men, produced 
during a national existence ex- 
tending over a period of twelve 
centuries. In literature, in philos- 
ophy, in everything except his- 
tory and jurisprudence Rome was 
an imitation of Greece. Tacitus 
stands as the solitary exception 
in history. 


Both in ancient and in modern 
times the study of history has 
commanded wide popularity and 
inspired a profound interest. Had 
the insight and candor of its writ- 
ers been equal to their learning 
and industry the age of fable and 
conjecture would long since have 
been supplanted by fact and 
sound theory. Fact and fiction, as 
we have seen, are so thoroughly 
blended in the early writers on 
history that it is quite impossible 
for any, save those who have ac- 
cess to the original records, to tell 
just where the one ends and the 
other begins. Indeed, the early 
records are themselves, in many 
instances so incomplete, that none 
but a practiced eye and a mature 
judgment can separate the true 
from the false, and thus deter- 
mine the relative value of much 
that is of tittle worth and the lit- 
tle that is of real value. 


Clearly, no sound philosophy of 


history is possible until the facts 
which underlie that philosophy, 
have been critically sifted. To 
reason upon assumptions not 
borne out by fact, is simply to im- 
pose on the credulity of mankind 
and give the form of sound knowl- 
edge to mach which is wholly un- 
worthy of belief; to becloud the 
reason; to mislead our judgment; 
to dwarf the understanding; to 
destroy our confidence in author- 
ity, and to baffle every effort after 
rational knowledge, by plunging 
us into ‘intellectual 


and moral 


chaos. 


—$— 
— 


Vil. 

But the study of history hag 
now assumed an importance quite 
unknown to the early writers op 
this subject. Then people read 
history that they might appear jp. 
telligent; now they study history 
that they may become intelligent, 
Those who read that they may 
seem intelligent, emphasize igo. 
lated facts and unimportant 
dates; those who study history 
that they may become intelligent, 
subject to a scorching analysis, 
alike all those events which stim. 
ulate national growth and those 
events which mark national de. 
cay. Hence, the chief value of 
this study, like that of all study, 
lies less in the knowledge we ac- 
quire than in that analytical pow. 
er—the direct product of all well- 
directed intellectual  effort— 
which enables us to interpret 
aright the lessons of history, and 
to deduce from its facts a sound 
philosophy of life. The liberaliz- 
ing tendency of any study is its 
vital element; and in this respect 
is no other study a rival of his- 
tory. Asa record of the thought 
and action of the world in every 
field of human endeavor, history 
touches life on every side, por 
traying every human interest, ev- 


ery human emotion, ever hv- 
man passion. Unless this 
study broadens the un- 
derstanding and matures _ the 


judgment, and this result is real- 
ized alone by interpreting the 
facts of history, never by merely 
memorizing them,—its multitudes 
of details simply burden the mem- 
ory without vitalizing the intel- 
lect or fortifying the moral char- 
acter. Indeed, in so far as mem- 
ory is burdened with details the 
judgment is dwarfed and the rea- 
son paralyzed. 
cane namin 

New gonds arriving daily at the big 

store, Famous, corner Broadway and 


Morgan. A walk through the store is 4 
pleasurable and profitable experience. 
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ENGLISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY J. E. TURNER. 


Within the past few years, -the 
attention of the foremost educa- 
tors of our country has been di- 
rected to the condition of English 
instruction in the public schools. 

The purpose of this article is 
not to parade an additional new 
method, but rather to call atten- 
tion to and reinforce, if possible, 
some of the best thoughts of the 
best thinkers on the subject. 

Prof. Gayley says that not only 
has it been discovered recently 
that English has been neglected 
for other less important subjects, 
but that English is, itself, ex- 
tremely difficult to teach. He sug- 
gests, as a reason for this difficul- 
ty, the ease with which both 
teacher and pupil may shirk the 
English lesson. The instructor, 
too often, has only a smattering 
of the subject; the pupil thinks 
that because he is English, he 
knows all about it. Each is prone 
to contemn what appears to be 
easy. And hence, the lamentable 
fact that the young do not speak, 
write and read their mother 
tongue correctly; that they nei- 
ther know nor appreciate English 
literature. The teacher can not 
be too well equipped for his work. 
The opinion expressed by the 
English Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Education on 
this point is as follows: “The best 
results in the teaching of English 
cannot be secured without the aid 
given by the study of some other 
language, and that Latin and 
German, by reason of their fuller 
inflectional system, are especially 
suited to this end.” One of our 
most eminent instructors in Eng- 
lish puts it even stronger than 
that when he says that “not only 
is it impossible for a pupil, with- 
out the study of Latin, to obtain 


the discipline and the culture per- 
taining to an English education, 
but it is vain for a teacher, with- 
out a fair acquaintance with Lat- 
in or Greek, and at least one mod- 
ern foreign language, to attempt 
instruction in English.” 

Another reason for the difficul- 
ty is that a great many teachers 
teach English only in the English 
class. Much has been said in re- 
cent educational associations 
about “The Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten.” It has been harped 
on and eriticised and torn to 
pieces until we are tired of it. But 
that report certainly strikes the 
key note when it says, “It is a fun- 
damental idea in this report that 
the study of every other subject 
should contribute to the pupil’s 
training in English; and that the 
pupil’s capacity to write English 
should be made available, and be 
developed, in every other require- 
ment.” Unless that idea is car- 
ried out in practice, we do not 
teach English as we should. The 
language habits of the child are 
formed, for all time, in school, and 
every subject should be made to 
contribute to that formation. The 
pupil should never be allowed to 
unlearn in one class what he has 
just been taught in another. It is 
pre-eminently a mistaken idea 
that pure English should be 
taught and insisted upon only in 
the English class; that practical 
application, at all times and in all 
places, is unnecessary. 


‘It is surprising, as well as 
alarming, how many _ teachers 
there are to-day, who seemingly 
have no other idea in teaching 
English than simply grinding 
through the English text-book. 
We too often aim.at completing 
the text-book, rather than at re- 
sults. For obtaining the desired 
results, the majority of text-books 
on English grammar, in_ them- 
selves, are almost worthless. 

An illustration to the point is 


suggested by Genning as follows: 
If a number of sentences to be 
corrected are referred to a single 
precept, as they are in many 
grammars, then every sentence 
advertises its own error, and the 
correction of it by the student be- 
comes mechanical. The laziest 
boy in the room can do the work 
as well as the brightest, and nei- 
ther has profited anything by the 
exercise. If, however, a single 
sentence should be referred to a 
group of precepts, the student 
would be compelled, in order to 
justify his correction, to discrimi- 
nate among several specific prin- 
ciples. In other words, he is com- 
pelled to use his head, and that is 
exactly what is wanted. There 
should be less of the mechanical 
and of the committing of rules, 
and more discriminating applica- 
tion of principles. Not that it is 
positively detrimental to the child 
to commit the definitions and 
rules, and make them a part of his 
stock of leaning, but we too often 
mistake learning for knowledge. 
Learning, in itself, is not true 
knowledge unless that learning be 
accompanied by an ability to ap- 
ply and to make use of it. 

It is only too true that the pupil 
may commit the text-book from 
cover to cover, and even graduate 
with his head full of theory and 
rules, but be unable to write a sin- 
gle clear, smooth, concise English 
sentence. The text-book should 
never be used mechanically. It 
ought to be used only as a guide, 
and the attention of the pupil 
should never be turned aside from 
constant practice and thorough 
training in forming correct habits 
of expression, to the mere memor- 
izing of rules from the book. At 
what are we aiming? Is it our 
business to manufacture ma- 
chines? Or, is it rather to de- 
velop our boys and girls into 
thinking men and women? The 
effect of the mechanical drill in 
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grammar, (and the consequent 
lack of real mental work) is read- 
ily apparent later on, in composi- 
tion writing. Subjects are as- 
signed—and often they are sub- 
jects about which the child is en- 
tirely ignorant. He must, of 
course, consult reference books, 
and, in accordance with his form- 
er mechanical methods, he trans- 
fers encyclopaedic learning di- 
rectly from the book to the com- 
position (improperly so-called), 
and when the transfer has been 
made, the polished production is 
handed in. Although he has prob- 
ably gained some information on 
the subject asigned to him, yet, 
for all the ends for which a com- 
position is written, his production 
is positively worthless. The fault 
in such cases more often lies with 
the teacher than with the pupil. 
The aim of the teacher should be 
to so present the subject to be 
written about that it may be to 
the child a genuine question to be 
answered, and not merely a pro- 
cess of repeating what some one 
else has said, regardless of what 
it may suggest to him. 
tion work should be positive, not 
passive. It should require the 
constructive attitude on the part 
of the writer. The maxim: “Lit- 
tle theory and much practice,” 


Composi- 


should be closely followed. We 
best learn io do by doing. In the 


study of composition, eternal vigi- 
lance and continual practice is a 
desideratum and a necessity, even 
though the burden of criticism is 
grievously heavy to be borne by 
the teacher of even a moderate- 
sized class. Composition work 
connects itself directly with the 
study of literature, and the two 
should go hand in hand—the lat- 
ter furnishing, in some measure 
at least, material for the former. 
Our best teachers in English 
now say that literature is a sub- 
ject that can not be taught. Gram- 
mar and composition may be 


taught, but literature must be 
learned from practical study of 
the subject, itself, in the field and 
in the dissecting room. Just as 
we would learn science, as chem- 
istry, physics or anatomy, by 
actual contact, so literature is 
learned by reading it and study- 
ing it, not by reading and study- 
ing about it. 

The study 
such, 


of Literature, as 
properly begins with his- 
tory, and history should be stud- 
ied as literature. Too often is it 
presented to the pupil as a mere 
panorama of dates and dry facts, 
and hence it is not surprising that 
to many children it is uninterest- 
ing. Not only should history be 
studied as literature, but litera- 
ture should be studied as history. 
The idea presented on this point 
by Dr. C. A. McMurray is a most 
admirable one. He says that, in 
its broadest sense, history includes 
language as the expression of 
men’s thoughts and feelings; it 
deals with men’s motives and ac- 
tions as individuals or in society; 
with their dispositions, habits and 
institutions, and with the monu- 
ments and literature they have 
left. To study, from history, the 
conduct of persons as illustrating 
right actions is certainly the high. 
est form of instruction, and will 
gradually, but none the less sure- 
ly, lead up to a right appreciation 
of history. 

The use of the best historical 
works as 2 means of strengthen- 
ing moral motives and principles 
with children whose minds and 
characters are developing is a 
high aim in itself, for after all 
the chief aim in education is the 
building of character. Children 
should live in thought and inter- 
est the lives of men of other gen- 
erations. ‘To appreciate the vir- 
tues and vices of other years, to 
sympathize with better impulses, 
we must travel beyond words and 
definitions—beyond dates and 


events till we come in contag 
with the personal deeds that firg 
gave rise to them. <A_ few ¢qp. 
crete examples from the write 
mentioned above will better illus. 
trate what is meant. “ When Sir 
Philip Sydney, wounded on the 
battlefield and suffering with 
thirst, reached out his hand for, 
cup of water that was brought, 
his glance fell upbdn a dying 49). 
dier who was viewing the cup 
with great desire; Sydney handed 
him the water, with the words: 
‘Thy necessity is greater thay 
mine.’” No pupil can refuse his 
approval for this act, and could 
we in any better way teach the’ 
lesson of generosity? We might 
attempt to teach patriotism ab 
stractly, but when we read how 
that “Nathan Hale, on the scat. 
fold, regretted that he had but 
one life to live for his country,’ 
the pupil better realizes what pa- 
triotism is. We cannot success 
fully present such principles to 
children abstractly. Any such at- 
tempt is certain to fail. “We 
must get at morals for children, 
without moralizing,” and deduce 
moral principles from the con 
crete example. 

It is perfectly natural also for 
the child to wrong 
deeds when presented objectively 


condemn 
in the action of another. Such 
examples from history are simple 
and objective, free from selfish 
interest on the child’s part, 9 
that good »nd bad acts are recog: 
nized in their true quality. Each 
individual act stands out clearly 
and calls forth a prompt and uner 
ring approval or disapproval and 
later the judgment will surely re 
act on the pupil’s own conduet. 

This method in history is cer 
tainly an ideal one. 

In some measure, at least, the 
same method should be followed 
in literature proper. A careful 
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study of Evangeline will awaken 
our sympathies as no moralist 
ever dreamed of doing. If the 
character in the poem is rightly 
studied, the excellent qualities of 
that character will inevitably be- 
come to the child examples for 
emulation. On the other hand, 
Hawthorne presents some most 
hideous characters, the traits of 
which, the child, when he be- 
comes acquainted with them 
through careful study, will seek 
toavoid. The life of Sydney Car- 
ton in Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cit- 
jes” can be made to teach self- 


denial for the good of others bet- 
ter than all the abstract teaching 


we could bring to bear upon the 
subject. Tennyson’s “Enoch 
Arden” vividly teaches the same 
thing—and so on with all the best 
masterpieces, and shall we not 
read them with the definite pur- 
pose of gleaning from them the 
moral lessons contained therein, 
as well as for other purposes less 
important, perchance, to the 
child’s future. 


Recitations in the literature 
class should, so far as possible, be 
in the conversational form so 
that the student may be led to 
think and to discover for him- 
self. As a class, teachers are 
prone to give out facts, rather 
than draw those same facts from 
the student—possibly because it 
is easier to prescribe rules than 
to develop principles. It is nevy- 
ertheless an injustice to the stu- 
dent. Lead the pupil to discover 
for himself the lessons to be 
learned; to discover why he pre- 
fers one book te another-—why he 
prefers one author to another, and 
he will soon be prepared to judge 
for himself what is best in litera- 
ture, and he will thus have ac- 
quired a taste for the best; he 
will have learned to read and 
think in such a way that he will 
remember what he reads, and not 
only that, but he will have ac- 
quired an ability to apply and to 


make use of his learning, and 
when these results have been ac- 
complished, the teacher may rest 
assured this work has been well 
done. 

The subject of English litera- 
ture can not be completely cov- 
ered in any school course. It is 
too extensive; no other language 
is so rich in abundance of read- 
ing material. The history of 
the language covers many cen- 
turies, and the list of authors is 
innumerable. We can not teach 
all of it. What to teach, then, is 
the question. James Russell 
Lowell well answers the question 
when he says that we should con- 
fine ourselves to the supreme 
books; or still better, to choose a 
few great authors and make our 
pupils thoroughly familiar with 
them. For, he adds, as all roads 
lead to Rome, so do they likewise 
lead away from it, and in order to 
understand perfectly and weigh 
exactly any vital piece of litera- 
ture, he must look up numerous 
references and thus he covers a 
large field of literature. 

Lord Bacon in his “Essay of 
Studies” says : “Read not to con- 
tradict and confute; nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted; nor to 
find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider.” This method 
leads the child to learn to think, 
and this certainly is one of the 
highest results of all education. 
“For what we want is not learn- 
ing, but knowledge; that is the 
power to make learning answer 
its true end as a quickener of in- 
telligence and a widener of sur 
intellectual sympathies.” 

The reading matter, whether 
biographical, scientific, imagina- 
tive or otherwise, will depend 
largely upon the class ir hand. 
We must follow, in some measure 
at least, the bent of the class. The 
child must develop, according to 
what is in him, his nature and pe- 
culiar disposition. The processes 
of growth are within the child 





and the best we as teachers can 
do is to find and follow them— 
being careful, of course, that a 
one-sided character is not devel- 
oped. There is such a thing as 
excess in anything. But, accord- 
ing to the Herbartian idea, the 
child is free and the teacher is 
bound to minister to his freedom. 
The advice of Edward Everett 
Hale is to the point here. He 
says: “In the first place, we must 
make this business agreeable. 
Whichever avenue we take into 
the maze of literature must be 
one that can be made a pleasant 
one, or else, in a world which the 
good God has made very beauti- 
ful, the young people will go a- 
skating, or a-fishing, or a-swim- 
ming, or a-voyaging, and not a- 
reading; and no blame to them.” 


By this he does not mean to say 


.that the child should not be led 


to surmount difficulties; that he 
should not be expected to think. 
There is no “royal road to learn- 
ing,” nor do we want one. We 
want to go over the steep places, 
but we want to go over them be- 
cause of what we may find on the 
other side, as well as for the 
training in climbing. The teach- 
er should be be a leader, and 
should go over these difficult 
places in the spirit of conquest, 
and the class will soon ‘become 
willing followers. It is well to 
keep before the pupil’s mind the 
interest of that old motto, “Be- 
yond the Alps Lies Italy.” 

The greatest of care should be 
exercised in selecting reading ma- 
terial for any class. There is no 
lack of reading material, in fact, 
we are inundated with it, but, 
alas, a large proportion of it is 
of the kind that can not be other- 
wise than injurious in both intel- 
lectual and moral effects. The 
tendency is to make more dull, in 
the coming generation than in the 
past, the sense of moral right and 
wrong. This effect needs to be 
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counteracted, and this also is the 

province—-even more, the privi- 

lege of the teacher of literature. 
Alton, Tl., May 1. 





THE HEAVENLY MUSIC. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD 
LEANDER, BY MAX M. BRYANT 


URING the golden age when 
the angels played with the 
peasant children upon the sand- 
heaps, the doors of heaven stood 
wide open and the golden splendor 
of heaven fell down out of them like 
rain upon the earth. Men looked 
from earth into the open 
heaven; they saw the saints 
walking among the stars, and 
the men called up to the saints 
and gave them greeting and the 
saints responded in their kind- 
liest fashion. But the most beauti- 
ful thing of all was the wonder- 
ful music which at that time 
could be heard coming out of 
heaven. The dear God himself 
had written the notes to it anda 
thousand angels performed it with 
flutes, kettle-drums and trumpets. 
As the first strains resounded it be- 
came very still upon the earth. 
The wind ceased to blow and the 
water in the sea and in the rivers 
stood still. But the men nodded 
to one another and secretly pressed 
each other’s hands. As they lis- 
tened they experienced such a 
wonderful sensation that now-a- 
days one can in no way describe it 
to a poor human heart. 

So it was then; but it did not last 
long. For one day, as_ punish- 
ment, God shut the doors of heaven 
and said to the angels, ‘‘Cease 
your music; for I am sad.’’ At 
this the angels also became sad 
and sat each one of them with his 
music book upon a cloud, and with 
his little golden scissors snipped 
the scores into small pieces which 
floated down upon the earth. Here 
the wind took them up, drovethem 
like snow flakes over mountain and 
valley and strewed them every- 


And men 
collected the fragments, each one 


where about the world. 


hastily seizing a piece, one a large 
piece and the other a small one. 
Then they put them carefully away 
and valued them very highly, for 
it was, at any rate, some of the 
heavenly music which had sounded 
so wonderfully. But in time they 
began to quarrel and be at vari- 
ance, since each one believed that 
he had found the best piece, and at 
last each one declared that that 
which he had was the real heavenly 
music, and that what the others 
found was mere illusion and pre- 
tense. Those who wanted to be 
very clever—and there wery many 
such—made a great flourish at 
the beginning and at the end, 
and piqued themselves mightily 
in consequence. On played a 
and the other sang 6; one 
played in minor and the other in 
major; no one could understaud 
the other. Inshort, there was a 
noise like that in a village school. 
Thus it continues to the present 
day. 

But when the last days come and 
the stars fall upon the earth and 
the sun into the sea, and men 
throng to the doors of heaven like 
children at Christmas Eve, when 
the doors are to be opened—then 
by means of his angels, God will 
collect all the pieces of paper be- 
longing to his divine music-book, 
the large pieces as well as the small 
ones, and even the very small ones 
upon which there is only a single 
The put the 
pieces together again and then the 
doors will fly open and the divine 
music will resSund anew, and be 
just as beautiful: as before. Men 
will stand there amazed _ and, 
ashamed, will listen and say toone 
another: ‘‘That’s what you had! 
Thatiswhat I had. But it sounds 
wonderfully grand and quite differ- 
ent now that everything is together 
and in its right place!’’ 

Indeed, that isthe way it will 
be. You can count upon that. 


note. angels will 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS: 
ASSOCIATION. 

The teachers of Missouri should 
plan early to attend the meeting 
of the State Teachers Association 
at Pertle Springs, June 23 to 95, 
Come the first day of the meeting, 
stay until the closing words haye 
been said. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad will make a special rate 
of one fare for the round trip plus 
25 cents for Pertle Springs Rail. 
road. Let us work for the meet. 
ing, talk it up among the teach. 
ers. Come yourself and get oth. 
ers to come, 

Dr. R. H. Jesse says: 

“I always attend meetings of 
the State Teachers’ Association 
of Missouri. To me the papers 
and discussions are of great value, 
and I could scarcely keep pace 
with educational thought and 
progress in the State, except by 
attending these meetings.” 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City, says: 

“Every teacher in Missouri 
ought to attend the State Teach- 
ers’ Association.” 

Supt. J. Fairbanks, who is al: 
ways on hand at the State meet: 
ing, has these ringing words: 

“There is no other one agency 
that can so benefit teachers as the 
rubbing up against one another in 
large bodies. Man by nature isa 
social animal; isolated from his 
fellows, he is a stupid savage. 
Only by mingling in masses cal 
he grow to manhood, take on his 
better self, reach his true estate, 
and culminate in a broad, refined 


and polished gentleman. No as 
sociation, no growth. Nothing 


out the di: 
but humal 
encourage 


can develop or bring 
vine spark within us 
touch. Everlastingly 
associations!” 
President Geo. L. Osborne, of 
the State Normal School, says: 
“The professional spirit that is 
awakened, on such occasions, 
ought to be worth enough to any 
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acher to induce him to be pres- 
at. I hope that we will have a 
ql] attendance, and that the day 
snot far distant when we can 
unt as many teachers at our 
state meetings as our neighbors.” 


j, A. Joel & Co., whose advertise- 
nent appears in another column, have 
en manufacturing standard bunting 
fags for many years. Mr. Joel, him- 
gif is an old soldier, having served 
in the Twenty-third Ohio during the 
war. He was wounded seven times. 
No wonder he is devoting his life to 
the cause of patriotism and is doing so 
much to have a flag floating over ev- 
ey school in the land. 





“There is no such individual influ- 
ence, or unobtrusive and continuous 
power in any community as a_ wise, 
faithful pastor. He develops morally 
more opinions, moulds more sentiment, 
awakens more consciences, and brings 
more real treasures into the public 
storehouse of human service and hap- 
piness than any other citizen, or public 
benefactor.” 


on 


TRUE GAIN. 


Battling with fate, with men, and with 





myself, 

Up the steep summit of my life's fore- 
noon, 

Three things I learned—three things of 
precious worth, 

To guide and help me down the west- 
ern slope. 

I have learned how to pray. and toil 
and save; 

To pray for courage to receive what 
comes, 

Knowing what comes to be divinely 
sent; 

To toil for universal good, since thus 

And only thus, can good come unto 
me; 

To save, by giving whatsoe’er I have 

To those who have not—this alone is 
gain. —Ella Wheeler Wilcov. 


o7-e 





A man’s nattre runs either to herbs 
or weeds; therefore, let him  season- 
ably water the one and destroy the 
other.-—Bacon. 





eee 

I don’t like those mighty fine preach- 
ers who round off their sentences so 
beautifully that they are sure to roll 


off the sinner’s conscience.—Rowland 
Hill. 








NIAGARA FALLS FROM PROSPECT POINT. 


THE very rapid advancement made 
by the Missouri State University within 
the last few years under the manage- 
ment of President Jesse shows what im- 
mense possibilities there are for a great 
institution +f learning when the leader 
is a man who knows education from the 
inside. 


—-——_—- -~ e > —__—_ 


—Mrs. Byers: “All the big berries 
ore at the top of this box, I suppose?” 
Tom Carter: “Oh, no, mum; some uv 
‘em are on top uv the other boxes.”— 
Fuck. 


Teachers in the public schools, where 
do you buy your wearing apparel? Fa- 
mous, corner Broadway and Morgan, 
make an extraordinary bid for your 
trade. In addition to offering you the 
largest assortment, greatest variety and 
absolutely lowest price, we offer a spe- 
cial discount to teachers in the public 
schools and open accounts with them. 
Our Economy Basement is chock full of 
snaps inthe way of house furnishing 
goods,china and granite wear. Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 
~ —(<e- 

—“My wife’s been takin’ fussfites fur 
two weeks now,” said Uncle Silas, ‘an’ 
Y wish she’d stop. She’s fussin’ and 
ightin’ all the time.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. Multiply 17 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. by 8. 

2. Under each of the following classi- 
fications of number, give examples t¢ 
illustrate all the kinds of number that 
enter into the classification: (a) prir-e 
and composite; (b) odd and even; ,e) 
integral and fractional; (d) abstract, 
concrete and denominate; (e) like and 
unlike. 

3. Find the square root of the third 
power of .6, correct to four decimal 
places. 

27+9x7 





2.6 





18+34+8 2-5 16-7 

5. If milk weighs 6414 pounds to the 
cubic ,foot, and water 6214 pounds 
what per cent. is milk heavier than 
water? 

6 An attorney collected a debt, re 
tained his commission of 5 per ceut., 
and remitted his client $376.20. How 
much did he collect? 

7. Find the annual income on an in- 
vestment of $2,016 in U. S. 4’s at 112. 

8. Divide 485 into four parts that 
shall be to each other in the ratios of 3, 
4 1-7, 5 1-3, and 6, respectively. 

9. Required the amount of $240 at 
exact interest, at 544 per cent. per an- 
num, from January 15, 1896, to Mareh 
3, 1896. 

10. The discount on a note dis- 
counted at a Utica, N. Y., bank, 2 mo. 
21 da. before it was due was $1.89. 
What was the face of the note? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

How many great circles ex- 
north and south around the 
earth? (b) How many extend east and 
west? (c) Explain your answer. 

2. Locate the following cities: (a) 
Dunkirk, (b) Ogdensburgh, (c) Oswezo, 
(d) Kingston, (e) Binghamton. 

3. (a) Name two counties of New 
York bordering on Lake Erie; (b) three 
bordering on the west bank of the 
Hudson. 

4. Describe the following rivers: (a) 
Alleghany, (b) Penobscot, (ec) Colorado. 

5. Locate the following capes: 
Montauk Point, (b) Land’s End, (c) 
Hatteras. 

6. Name and locate the capital of (a: 
Virginia, (b) Sweden, (c) Venezuels 
(da) Portugal, (e) Belgium. 


? 


1. (a) 
tend 


7. By what waters are Norway an% 
Sweden nearly surrounded? 

8. (a) Name three chief exports from 
United States Europe; (b) three 
from Europe to the United States. 

9 What two South 
America have no seacoast? 

10. 
route 


to 
countries of 


Describe the shortest all-water 
from New York to Calcutta. 
GRAMMAR. 
1. ‘Thus we see not only that the dis- 
2. cipline by which the young child is 
. so successfully taught to regulate 
. its movements, is also the discip- 
. line by which the great mass of 
. adults are kept in order, and moe 
. or less improved; but that the dis- 
8. cipline humanly devised for the 
9. worst adults fails when it diverges 
10. from this divinely ordained disci- 
11. pline, and begins to succeed when 
12. it approximates to  it.—Herbert 
Spencer. 

1. Classify the following clauses: (a) 
Discipline is discipline (lines 1-4; (b) 
Child is taught (lines 2-3); (c) Mass are 
kept (lines 5-6); (d) Discipline fails 
(lines 8-9); (e) It diverges (line 9). 

2. Select two infinitives, and stute 
what each modifies. 

3. Select two participles used 
jectively. 

4. Select (a) a collective noun; (b) an 
abstract noun, (c) Why is the verb are 
kept (line 4) in the plural number? 

5. What three parts of speech may 
be used to connect clauses? Give an 
exaniple of each so used in this selec- 
tion. 

6. (a) In what voice are the verbs in 
the clause: “By which the great mass 
of adults are kept in order and more or 
less improved?’ (b) Rewrite this sen. 
changing the voice of the verbs. 

7. Give (a) three modifiers of mass 
(line 4); (b) two modifiers of devised 
(line 6). 


POW wm OF he 


-~ 


~] 


ad- 


tence, 


8. Give the syntax of (a) discipline 
(line 4); discipline (lines 7-8); discipline 
(lines 10-11). 

9. Decline the personal pronoun of 
the third person, neuter. 

10. Write a sentence containing (a) 
an adjective phrase; (b) an adverbial 
phrase. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Define (a) artery; (b) iris; (¢) lig- 
ament; (d) pleura; (e) pepsin. 

2. (a) Name the bone of the thigh 
and (b) mention the class of joints rep- 
resented at each of its extremities. 

3. Show the encessity for both vol- 
untary and involuntary muscles. 

4. Give two reasons why the food 
should be thoroughly masticated be 
fore it is swallowed. 


es 





® What is meant by (a) the pulmoy 
ary circulation; (b) the portal cireuls. 
tion; (c) the systematic or greater cir. 
culation? 

6. Describe the lungs, showing their 
adaption for the 
gases. 

7. (a) What is the normal tempera. 
ture of the body? (b) By what means 
is this temperature preserved in the ex. 
tremes of hot and cold weather? 

8. (a) Of what part of the skin are 
the nails a modification? (b) Give three 
rules for the proper care of the nails, 

9. (a) Give, approximately, the tem 
perature that should be maintained in 
2 well regulated sitting-room. (b) What 
excretion from the lungs makes the 
ventilation of living rooms necessary? 

10. What is meant by “chronic al- 
coholism ?” 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

1. Define: (a) enacting clause; (hy 
caucus; (ec) preamble. 

2. What are the duties of a county 
clerk? 

8. (a) How does public sentiment tn 
regard to a law affect its enforcement? 
(b) Give an illustration. 

4. What is the duty of one state to 
another; (a) in respect to public acta 
and records; (b) in respect to the privi- 
ieges of citizens; (c) in respect to fugi- 
tives from justice? 

5. What authority decides whether 
a law of the United States or of any 
state is in violation of the Constita- 
tion? 

6. What 
Constitution 
States? 

7. What is meant by free trade? 

8. Name in order the first two per- 
sons entitled to succeed to the Presi- 
aency in case of vacancy. 

9. Who are citizens, according to 
the Constitution of the United States? 

10. Distinguish between common 
law and statute law. 

AMERICAN HISFORY. 

1. What pasts of the United States 
were explored by the French? 

2. (a) What prominent Friend, or 
Quaker, founded a colony in America? 
(b) How were the Friends treated in 
Massachusetts about the middle of the 
17th century? (c) Mention some re 
spects in which these people differed 
from the other inhabitants of the col 
onies. 

3. Account for the names, (a) James 
River, (b) Virginia, (c) Baltimore, id) 
Georgia, 

4. (a) About how long after the close 
of the French and Indian war did the 
Revolution break out? 


free exchange of 


powers according to the 


are reserved to the 
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5, (a) What two generals com- 
manded the American army at differ- 
ent times in the campaign against Bur- 
goyne? (b) How was Washington's 
amy employed during that campaign? 

§ What were the principal military 
operations south of the latitude of the 
(ity of Washington, during the War 
of 1812? 

7. (a) To what man are we chiefly 
indebted for the Erie Canal? (b) For 
about how many years has the entire 
canal been navigated? 

8. Mason and Dixon’s line divided 
the free State of Pennslyvania from 
the slave State of Maryland; what was 
‘he dividing line between the free and 
slave States westward to the Missis- 
sippi River? 

9, What was the general result of 
the military operations about Rich- 
mond in 1861 and 1862, and also of 
those in Kentucky and Tennessee dur 
ing the same time? State facts to sup 
port the answer. . 

10. (a) In what year was a world's 
fair held in Philadelphia? (b) What 
event did this exposition commemortr- 
ate? (c) For what reason was it ap 
propriate that this fair should be held 
iv Philadelphia? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECON: 


OMY. 

1. “The old adage, ‘eyes are better 
than ears,’ nowhere holds good with 
greater force than in learning to 
spell.” Give an argument to prove the 
truth or fallacy of this statement. 

2. When should the teaching of 
number objectively cease? 

3. How may the evil effects of aleo- 
holiec stimulants be taught to 
young children? 

4, Why is the ability to grasp the 
thought and its relation to other ideas 
of more importance than the purely 
tlocutionary part of the reading? 

5. Give two devices for training pu- 
pils to read in proper tones. 

6. Give a simple device for illustrat- 
ing the rotation and revolution of the 
earth? 

7. Grammar includes the science of 
language and the art of correct expres- 
sion, (a) At about what age should the 
study of the science of language be- 
gin? (b) Why? 

8. Name two characteristics of ef- 
fective punishment. 

9. What is the most effective means 
of moral training in the school? 

10. What advantage arises from the 
frequent reading by the pupils of 
Working drawings made by others? 


best 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. 141 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. 
2. (a) Prime—3, Composite—12, .b) 


Odd—5. Even—6. (¢) Integral—t 
I'ractional-—2-3. (d) Abstract—8S. Cua- 
crete, 8 yards. Denominate—4 Ibs. 


oz. (e) Like—6 yaids, 4 yards. Unlike-- 
5 feet, 6 gal. 


8. .3949+4. 
4. 417-20. 
5. .082. 
6. $391.78. 
7. $72. 


8. 78%4, 108%, 140, 15714. 
9. $241.76. 
10. $140. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) All of the meridian circles. (b) 
‘rhe equator. 

2. (a) Dunkirk, western part of State 
on Lake Erie. (b) Ogdensburg, north- 
ern part of the State on the St. Law: 
rence River. (c) Oswego, northern part 
of State on Lake Ontario at the mouth 
of the Oswego River. (d) Kingston, 
southeastern part of State on the Hud- 
son River. (e) Binghamton, southein 
part of the State at the junction of the 
Chemung and Susquehanna Rivers. 

3. (a) Chautauqua, Erie: (b) Orauge, 
Ulster and Green. 

4. (a) The Alleghany rises in the 
southwestern part of New York, flows 
south southwest and unites with the 
Monongahela River in the western part 
ef Pennsylvania to form the Ohio. (bv) 
The Penobscot River rises in the north- 
ern part of Maine, flows south into the 
Penobscot Bay. (c) The Colorado Riv- 
er rises in the western part of Texas. 
flows southeast into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. 

5. Montauk Point is situated at the 
extreme east end of Long Island. .b) 
Land’s End is situated at the south- 
western extremity of England. (¢) 
Cape Hatteras is situated on the east 
coast of North Carolina? 

6. (a) Richmond is situated in the 
eastern part of Virginia, on the James 
Kiver. (b) Stockholm is situated in the 
southeastern part of Sweden, on Mae- 
lar lake. (c) Caracas is situated in 
the northern part of Venezuela. (d) 
Lisbon is situated in the western part 
of Portugal on the Tagus River. (‘e) 
Brussels is situated in the northern 
part of Belgium on the river Senne. 

7. Arctic Ocean, North Sea, Shager 
Rack, Cattegat, Baltic Sea, and Gulf 
of Bothina. 

& (a) Cotton, gold, meat. (b) Manu- 
factured goods, tin, silk. 

9. Paraguay and Bolivia. 





10. New York Bay, Atlantic Ocean, 
Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, 
Suez Canal, Red Sea, Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, Gulf of Aden, Arabian Sca, 
Falk Strait, Bay of Bengal and one of 
the mouths of the Ganges. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Principal; (b) adjective; (c) 
adjective; (d) adjective; (e) adverbial. 

2. To regulate modifies is taught, to 
succeed modifies begins. 

8. Devised, ordained. 

4. (a) Mass; (b) divinely; (c) The sub- 
ject is a collective noun denoting plu- 
rality. 

5. Pronouns, conjunctions and ad- 
verbs. Examples—which, but, wher. 

6. (a) Passive; (b) Discipline keeps 
the great mass of adults in order and 
more or less improves them. 

7. (a) The, great, and of adults; \b) 
bumanly, and for the worst adults. 

8. (a) Nominative, predicate of “dis- 
cipline is discipline”; (b) Nominative, 
subject of flals; (c) Objective, object of 
prepositional phrase. 


6. Singular. | Plural. 


Nom. it, Nom. they, 
Poss. its, Poss. their, 
Obj. it, | Obj. them. 


10. Answers must vary. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Arteries are the tubes that 
spring from the heart and convey the 
Liood through the body. (b) The iris 
is that portion of the middle coat of 
the eye which lies back of the cornea. 
(c) Ligaments are strong cords or 
bands of gristle which hold bones 
forming a joint together. (d) The 
pleura is a double sack which sur- 
rounds hte lungs. (e) The pepsin is 
ene of the ingredients of the gastric 
juice. 

2. (a) Femur; (b) Ball and socket at 
the hip, and hinge at the Knee. 

8. Some parts, as the heart and 
lungs, need to be in motion only when 
we will. 

4. In order that the saliva may be 
thoroughly mixed with it, and in or- 
der that the gastric juice may the be:- 
ter work upon it. 

5. (a) The circulation of the blood 
fom the heart to the lungs for purifi- 
cation. (b) The circulation of the blood 
from the stomach to the liver by the 
portal vein. (ce) The circulation of the 
Llood throughout the system. 

6. Answers will vary. 

7. (a) 9814 degrees. (b) By means of 
clothing. 
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S. (a) Of the epidermis. (b) Answers 
will vary. 

9. (a) 70 to 72 
acid gas. 


degrees. (b) Carbonic 
10. The use of alcohol for a long 
time. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) An Enacting clause is the in- 
treductory clause of a legislative bil! 
(b) A caucus is a preliminary meeting 
for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for public office, or for the pur- 
pose of nominating delegates. (c) A 
preamble is the introductory part of a 
statute which states the reasons and 
intent of the law. 


2. (a) Records mortgages, deeds, sat- 


isfaction papers, ete. (b) Draws the 
grand and petit juries, and makes 4% 
return of the same. (c) Records the 
judgments of the courts. (d) Admin- 
isters the oath to jurors and witnesses. 

3. (a) If public sentiment is in ae- 
cord with the iaw, it assists in its en- 
forcement; if against the law, it hind- 
ers its enforcement. (b) Answers will 
differ. 

4. (a) Full faith and credit shall be 
given in each State to the public acis, 
records and judicial proceedings vf 
every other State. (b) The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. (c) A person charge 
in any State with treason, felony or 
other crime, who shall flee from jus- 
tice and be found in another State, 
Shall, on demand of the executive 
cuthority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up to be removed {9 
the State having jurisdiction of 
crime. 


the 


5. The highest courts. 

6. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitntion, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
scrved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

7. Free trade is a trade between Nua 
tions without any duty on the imports 

8. Vice - President, 
State. 

9. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State within 
which they reside. 

10. Common Law is the law that re- 
ceives its binding force from imme- 
morial usage and universal reception 
Statute Law is the law as stated in 
statutes or enactments of the Legisla 
ture. 


Secretary oi 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 

1. Central and Northern parts of tie 
United States. 

2. (a) William Penn. (b) They were 
ficed, whipped, imprisoned and sent 
out of the colony and finally four were 
executed. (c) In worship, every day 
Leing to them a holy day, and the Sal 
bath simply a day of rest. 

3. (a) After King James of England. 


(b) In honor of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. (c) Named after Lord 


Raltimore (Cecil Calvert). (d) In honor 
of King George II. 

4. About twelve years. 

5. (a) Generals Schuyler and Gates. 
ib) In the campaign in Pennslyvania 


6. Battles of New Orleans, and of 
the Thames. 
7. (a) Dewitt Clinton. (b) The canal 


was 
1862. 

8. The Ohio River. 

9. Answers must vary. 

10. (a) 1876. (b) Independence of the 
Colonies. (c) The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed at Philade!- 
phia. 


finished in 1825, and enlarged in 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL 
OMY. 

1. Answers must vary. 

2. When the child is able to under- 
stand the different combinations of 
numbers without the use of objects. 

3. By object lessons. 

4. Because the object of learning to 
read is to grasp the thoughts of others. 

5. Answers will vary. 

6. By the use of an orange, knitting 
needle and any small object to repre- 
sent the sun. 

7. Answers will vary. 

5. Answers will vary. 

%. Opinions may differ. 

5 ae 

E. E. Miles, publisher of 
Webster Dictionary and Complete 
Vest-Pocket Library, makes a special 
call this month for teachers and stu- 
dents for vacation work; and we hope 
there will be a general for 





the New 


response, 


we are satisfied, from our knowledge 
of the book and the wants of the peo- 
ple, that efforts along this line will 
be mutually profitable to all concerned. 
Why not drop Mr. Miles a line and 


see what special inducements he has 
to offer? Address, 324 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Il. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 25, 1896. 
Examinations for State Certificates. 
Examinations for State Certificates 
will be held at Moberly, May 29 and 
30, and at Nevada, June 1 and 2. Ow- 
ing to the small number of applicants 
for Certificates, examinations in other 
parts of the State will be postponed 
until about the last of August. Very 
respectfully, JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Supt. Public Schools. 















Among the Lilies. 


Mrs. S. J. MARSTON. 


Down among the lilies sweet, 
Dreamy-eyed, with unshod feet, 
Strays our baby—Marguerite. 


Dimpled arms and shoulders bare 
Shaded by her rippling hair; 
Fearing naught—untouched by care, 


Lilies that a king might prize, 
Royal in their purple dyes, 
Mirrored in her dreamy eyes. 


Golden lilies, tall and fair; 
Seattered gold-dust in her hair 


Resting like a halo there. 
Lilies white, with hearts of gold; 


Purity, and wealth untold 
Tenderly her arms enfold. 


Valley lilies, modest, sweet, 
Shyly kiss her unshod feet; 
“We are here, sweet Marguerite.” 


Threading chains of fairy bells; 
Ringing chimes whose music swells 
Where Innocence with beauty dwells! 


Necklace tangled in her curls— 
Flossy sheen of gold and pearls— 
Mamma spies her girl of girls! 
LINCOLN, ILL. 

—The Observer. 


First Steps. 





BY FREDK. OAKES SYLVESTER. 





My baby’s day to walk had come, 
Too soon it came for me, 

Albeit many months had passed 
Since her nativity, 

And yet it seemed but scarce a day- 
Her early infancy. 


I knelt and gently lifted her, 
And held one little arm, 

Until upon her feet she stood, 
Without the least alarm; 

Her eyes as peaceful were as when 
A lake sleeps in a calm. 


But in my eyes a troubled look, 
Half hid the pleasure there; 

I felt a tear drop silently, 
Kissing her golden hair, 

And gleam within its crescent sheen: 
A star enjeweled there. 


Henceforth my arms no more would 
bear 
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THE ECHO. % 
No. 36. 
Words from the French, by ELua F. Story. MENDELSSOBN. 
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this still small voice. 
sounds out the strain, 
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ply - ing to our chant-ed word,’Tis ech - o catch-ing up the strain the self-same strain. 
an- swer like- wise gay or sad; Be brave and true and thus shall oth-ers be to you. 
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fear of a-ny dread a-larm; A faithful guar-dianmay you be to watch o’er me. 
her be-longs your heart and hand, My all is thine and e’enmy life to count not mine. 
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Copyright, 1895, by SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


From the Beacon Song Collection, by permission of Silver, Burdette & Co., Publishers, Boston. 





And so a dimness filled my eyes, 








Harmonious as a hymn. 
I'll pray to Christ, who loved and 





Her tenderly around; A slight reflective pain, Called the little ones to Him, 

She had started on a journey, where More like the shadow of a cloud, To help me guide my baby’s steps, 
No ending could be found; Or shadow of the rain Support each weary limb, 

Where I could only hope to guide Upon a sunlit summer scene, And keep her heart, her soul, her life, 
Her footsteps o’er the ground. Soon to be clear again. 


—St. Louis High School, May 1, ’96. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The University of Missouri is one 
of the few schools with a Department 
of Classical Archaeology. In connec- 
tion, a museum of Classical Archaeol- 
ogy has been established, under the 
direction of Dr. John Pickard, and is 
now equipped with over fifty full- 
sized casts of famous pieces of statu- 
ary, with several reduced fac-similes 
of Greek architecture, with over one 
hundred and fifty framed photo-en- 
gravings of classic art, and witu an 
indefinite number of photographs. 
These reproductions are collected in a 
large third-story room, 36x110. Cur- 
tains divide the long space into twelve 
stalls (six on each side), and in these, 
with the dark pomegranite color of 
curtains and walls for background, 
stand in chronological order the casts, 
supplemented by the pictures on the 
walls. The culture-value of the mu- 
seum is of especial prominence at this 
time when so much attention is drawn 
to science and scientific fact. It stim- 
ulates the imagination, and makes the 
student more sensitive to the signifi- 
cance, beauty and dignity of art and 
literature, the chief of humanizing 
studies. 





The Academy of Science of St. Louis. 


At the meeting of April 20, Dr. C. M. 
Woodward presented the results of a 
study of certain statistics of school at- 
tendance, from which it appeared that 
the average age of withdrawal from 
the public schools in three cities com- 
pared was as follows: Boston, 15.8; 
Chicago, 14.6; St. Louis, 13.7. 

Prof. J. H. Kinealy exhibited and 
gave a mathematical discussion of the 
Stang planimeter, an interesting and 
simple instrument of Danish 
tion, but improved 
States. 


inven- 
in the United 





The directors of Washington Univer- 
sity are proceeding in a satisfactory 
manner with the raising of the $200,- 
000 necessary to purchase the 103 
acres for the new site west of Forest 
Park. The site is on a direct line with 
Lindell boulevard, and ends the long 
drive to the north of the park known 
as Catlin Track. It promises to af- 
ford fine effects in landscape garden- 
ing, and the buildings will be seen 
from quite a distance. 

The Russell Institute Fund, now 
amounting to $118,000, is likely to be 
secured for the university, as the trus- 
tees have made a unanimous applica- 
tion to have it employed by the au- 


thorities, a separate institution appear- 
ing to them as likely to be ineffective. 
It will probably be used either to 
found either a strong English language 
and literature department, or an elec- 
trical engineering school; the name be- 
ing associated in either case with the 
institute and professorship. 
—_———__+p40——- -- 

It is the purpose of the Board of 
Curators of the University of Missouri 
to raise gradually the standard of re- 
quirements for admission into the law 
and the medical departments. These 
requirements will be made higher in 
successive years until 1899, when they 
will equal the requirements for en- 
trance into the academic and the en- 
gineering departments, namely: A 
good (approved) high school course as 
a minimum. The University has 
placed upon its list of “approved” 
schools about fifty-three high schools 
and academies in the State, and the 
demands that it makes upon these ap- 
proved schools are outlined in the an- 
nual catalogue. The University and 
the secondary schools look forward 
with interest to the report of the com- 
mittee of nine appointed at the State 
Teachers’ Association last summer to 
fix “what constitutes a college”; for 
the decision of that committee as to 
what a good college should require for 
entrance ought to fix a (minimum) 
standard of articulation between the 
secondary schools and the University. 

7+ e 

The Northern Illinois Normal School, 
Dixon, Ill., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue of “The Journal,” 
is enjoying an unusually large attend- 
ance this spring. It will be well for 
who are interested in educa- 
tional work to investigate the claims 
of this school. There are no vaca- 
tions, and students are admitted at 
any time. They solicit correspondence 
and are glad to place their school 
literature in the hands of those in- 
terested. 





those 





Superintendent J. N. Tate, of the 
Deaf and Dumb School, at Fulton, 
Mo., has resigned to accept a similar 
position in Minnesota. Mr. Tate has 
been superintendent of this school 
since the death of Dr. Kerr in 1889, 
and was very popular with the pupils, 
teachers and citizens. 





“Perfection is never in the pulpit, 
and it is seldom in the pews.” 


“That is a good sermon which does 
thee good.” 


Scratch my Back 


Is the cry of thousands afflicted 
with distressing irritations of the 
skin and who live in ignorance of 
the fact that a warm bath with 





and a single application of CuTI. 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure 


when physicians and all else fail. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nuwe 
BEEY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st.. London. Porrsg 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 








Edwardsville, Ill. 





County Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison County, Ill., D. M. Bishop, 
has called to his aid a number of the 
teachers of the county, and has ar- 
ranged for the forming of a graduat- 
ing class from among the pupils of the 
county schools, who annually pass the 
final examination in vogue here for 
several years. Of the 100 pupils who 
passed the examination this year, one 
from each of the twenty-eight schools 
represented will be chosen, and diplo- 
mas will be issued. The exercises will 
be held in this city on Saturday, May 
23, and will consist of essays, orations, 
ete. 

eee 

Mr. Samuel Mather, who built the 
magnificent Physical Laboratory of 
the Western Reserve University, is 
also equipping it. A certain sum of 
money is given by him for this pur- 
pose each year for the next three 
years. 

Harry A. Garfield, Esq., who is one 
of the trustees of the University, is 
chairman of a committee for securing 
funds for a much needed Biological 
Laboratory. 





ewe 


Famous advertisements areto the pub- 
lic what the stock quotations are to the 
broker. Famous, corner Broadway and 
Morgan, buying and selling as it does 
on such a tremendous scale, is always 
able to quote prices lower than others, 
and shrewd, careful shoppers ap- 
preciate the fact. We offer special in- 
ducements to the teachers in the public 
schools, a special discount on all pur- 
chases, and the privilege of opening an 
account with us. That’s certainly a 
great accommodation. isn’t it? Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 
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DEVICES FOR TEACHING PRIMARY 
READING. 





1, Arrange words in two duplicate 
columns, except that the order of the 
yords is changed. Two children, each 
having a pointer, shall see which can 
frst point to a word uttered by the 
teacher. All the class will be atten- 
tive because of their interest in the 
contestants. 

2. Each child have an object and 
rise when the sentence telling what he 
bas is to be read. 

8. Same, except that the child shall 
find the sentence which tells what he 
has. 

4. Same as 2 above, except that sin- 
gle words are written by the teacher. 

5. Teacher write each word on a 
separate card with a rubber pen. Show 
the cards for the rapid telling of words, 
each child in turn responding. 

6. Arrange the words on the branch- 
esof a tree. Each child climb up one 
side and down on the other without 
falling—done by telling all the words 
without a mistake. 

7. Teacher write a group of words 
on the board. Children are to watch 
while the teacher points out from 
word to word and then tell her what 
sentence was made. 

8. Children read silently a sentence 
put on the board and then do what It 
directs, either as a class or as called 
upon individually. 

9. A column of words erased, one 
by one, the child to tell what word was 
erased. 

10. Words placed on the board; 


child to draw a picture of the object 
named by the word. 


11, Words arranged on a ladder; 
child to go up and down safely; sue- 
cessful if he knows all the words. 

_ 12. Picture of a brick wall made; 
each brick have a word written on it. 

—Sarah A. Saunders, in Methods for 
Primary Reading, Educational Ga- 
zette Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

—— 
Lesson for the Grammar Class. 


Correct the following expressions and 
state in each instance what the er- 
tor is: 

1. She is taller than me. 





f 1865 
1866—Atlantic Cable. 


1867 j Nebraska, 
Johnson, ‘‘The 


Independent 


Teechiant* 1868—Im peachment. 


tion. 





so 


1 


HISTORY OUTLINES. 
1865 to 1869. 


f Amnesty Proclamation, 
\ Thirteenth Amendment. 


( Fourteenth Amendment, 


) Purchase of Alaska, 
| Tenure of Office Bill. 


DIRECTIONS.—I. Teach clearly the meaning of Amnesty, 
Proclamation, Amendment, Tenure and Impeachment. _ 
2. Read the 13th and 14th Amendments to the Constitu- 


3. Read all your Authors on the Impeachment trial. 
4. Read some sketch of the early days of Andrew John- 


n. 
\ 5 Read the events of 1860 and 1861. 


1869 to 1877. 


Black Friday, 


1869 Pacific R. R. 


1871 Chicago Fire, 


1872 Boston Fire, 
odoc War. 


Grant, ‘‘The 
Silent 
President.”’ 


Salary Grab, 


f Centennial, 
18764 Colorado, 





Alabama Claims. 


1873 { Pinawcial Panic. 


1875—Resumption Act. 


Custer’s Defeat. 


1870—Fifteenth Amendment 


Geneva Arbitration, 
Credit Mobilier, 


8 Patrons of Husbandry, 
1974) Charles Sumner. 


| 1877—Electoral Commission. 


\ —From Trainer's How to Study U.S. History 


2. There is no use talking about it. 

3. They came for my sister and I. 

4. He acted like he was frightened. 

5. There is nothing to prevent him 
coming. 

6. You learn faster than him. 

7. Read to me like you did yester- 
day. 

8. Either he or his wife have stolen 
my hat. 

9. My circumstances are different 
than yours. 

10. Who does this state belong to? 

11. Be industrious, like I am. 

12. Come along with William and I. 

13. I am not as tall as he. 

14. There is no other way but this. 

15. I do not deny but what he is 
honest. : 

16. He is a friend whom I am indebt- 
ed to. 


17. Who did you give the money to? 





18. There is nothing else but robbery. 
19. I did not know but what you 

were angry. 
20. You ran between my sister and L 
21. I doubt if he will come to-day. 

, 22. She is older than either you or 


him. 
23. His preaching is different to his 
practice. 
—Western Teacher. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, ss 
Lucas County, , 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm_will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 

presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


OO 
} sear. A. W. GLEASON, 
—_ Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY& CO., Toledo, O. 
A@ Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING, 
By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col 
lege, Bushnell, Til. 


No. 6. 





SPEED. 

Should we have a good position, an 
excellent movement, faultless forms, 
and not executed with a reasonable 
degree of ability, it would be of little 
practical benefit. The wisest plan 
adopted regarding this point is that 


“PLATE 4. 
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which exacts nothing beyond an intel- 
ligible limit or full control of the mus- 
eles. Too rapid practice in writing is 


rather than a wholesome velocity. On 
the other hand, too slow practice is 
quite as worthless and unavailable, 
for in this way one would never learn 
to write rapidly and always be com- 
pelled to take up with the wages of 
a slow workman. A medium degree 
of speed has been accounted the most 
wholesome descrigtion, too great di- 
minishing the power of control and 
too little depriving of strength, rapid- 
ity and grace. The secret lies in the 
employment of a naturally quick 
stroke, not made in haste, but with 
apparent leisure. 


p 


apt to develop into a nervous hurry 


INSTRUCTION, 
Now 
ters 


to more difficult let- 
Take up the t, d and q, first and 
also practice the word copies given in 
connection with them, 
in which the t 
should 


stroke, 


we come 


Notice the way 
is crossed. ‘This line 
with an upward 
Why do we cross the t in this 
all business 
men and telegraph operators (the most 
rapid writers in the world, and they 
use the upright system, too,) finish the 


be made 


manner? Because nearly 


letter this way. Still we do not do 


this simply because some one else does, 
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ry 
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but because it is more natural to make 
the upward slanting stroke than to 
make a straight line parallel to the 
line of writing. 

The t and d are made two spaces in 
height. 

Next, we have the extended loop let- 
ters. Most penmen think the loop let- 
ters are quite difficult. Use arm move- 
ment and quite a little finger action in 
making these. The loops should be 
made just two and one-half times as 
high as the one-space letters; hence 
we have a saving of one-half space on 
every loop over the loops in the slope 
system. 

First practice on the curve and then 
on the straight line before attempting 
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ee 
the letters, then combine the curve 
and straight line, forming the loop. 
Write a page or so of the loop before 
trying the 1 exercise. Write at least 
fifteen lines of each one of the word 
copies, lime, lame, land, 
and linen. 

In like manner the h should be taken 
up. About fifteen lines of carefyl 
practice on each of the words, humane, 
hammer, hare, hem and hive. 


lineament 





“A machine does not run itself, and 
a list of officers, even when it is print- 
ed, does not make a society.” 
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“First in the fight and every graceful deed.” 
—POPE. 


Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, leads the van in high qualities, 
low prices, and pushing, progressive, 
honorable business methods. Our stand- 
ing offer of ‘‘your money back if you 
want it’? stands as an absolute guaran- 
tee of every transaction, small or large. 
Teachers in the public schools in par- 
ticular are invited to take advantage of 
the special discount we allow them on 
all And if you like, we 
should be pleased to open an account 
with you. Remember, Famous, corner 
Broadway and Morgan. 


purchases. 
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“A hungry man does not criticise the 
shape of the loaf.” 
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Specimens from Ellsworth’s Reversible Copy Books. 


Vertical dition: 
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Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, leads the vanin high qualities, 
low prices, and pushing, progressive, 
honorable business methods. Our stand- 
ing offer of ‘your money back if you 
want it’? stands as an absolute guaran- 
‘ee of every transaction, small or large. 
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WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK. 


he Tight io mother of the Samy 
Und ser upon old Necay 


showew the sunbeam all; 
Jor Yod, who Loveth all his works, 


Specimen from Vaile's Vertical Series, Published by E. H. Butler & Co., 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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Teachers in the public schools in par- 
ticular are invited to take advantage of 
the special discount we allow them on 
all purchases. And if you like, we 
should be pleased to open an account 
with you. Remember, Famous, corner 
Broadway and Morgan. 


HOW TO GET TO BUFFALO. 


Buffalo, N. Y., having been selected 
as the meeting place of the National 
Educational Association, July 7 to 11 
next, the most important thing to be 
considered is how to get there. The 
Wabash Line has carried so many 
thousands of your members to your 
annual gatherings in the past, and 
again comes to the front with its direct 
lines and superb train service, and of- 
fers you the same low rates, placing 
the expense of the trip to Buffalo at a 
figure within the reach of all, and a 
speedy, safe and comfortable journey 
is insured. In addition to the great 
reduction in rates, tickets purchased 
via the Wabash Line will be good for 
return passage long enough, if you 
have the time to spare, to pass the 
whole of your summer vacation at the 
cool and delightful resorts of the East 
without additional expense for rail- 
road fare. C. S. Crane, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

or or 

Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without 
which neither justice nor freedom can 
be permanently maintained.—Garfield. 
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DRAWING LESSON. 





BY J. H. BARRIS. 


If inexperienced in drawing, prepare 
the lesson as directed in January num- 
ber. 


LESSON R. 


1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

2. Ask the class to draw the same 
on paper, slate or blackboard. 

8. Complete by adding lines as 
Fig. 2. 


LESSON §8. 


1. Draw lines as Fig. 1, Lesson R. 

2. Add lines for handle, also squares 
in Fig. 1, as shown in Fig. 1, Les- 
son §. 

8. Draw lines representing sides. 

4. Add lines representing bottom. 

5. Complete as Fig. 2. 
































LESSON T. 


1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

2. Add lines as Fig. 2. 

38. Add lines representing ears. 

4. Lines representing neck 

shoulder. 

5. Add lines for mane. 

6. Complete by adding lines as Fig. 8. 
LESSON U. 

1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

2. Complete as Fig. 2. 


and 








COMMON SENSE HOME QUES- 
TIONS: 

How many counties in your State? 

Which are the largest? 

Which are the smallest? 

Which are the most Northern? 
Southern? Eastern? Western? 

What rivers flow in a _ generally 
Northern course? Southern? Eastern? 
Western? 

What mountains are there? 

What waters, if any, form its bound- 
ary lines? 

What lakes are there? 

What cities are there? 

Name and locate the large cities. 

Which are seaports? 

What is a seaport? 

Which are on large rivers? 

Which are the chief railway cen- 
ters? 

What are the leading agricultural 
products? 

Which is the leading manufacturing 
section? 

What minerals or ores are mined? 

What are exports? 

What are the leading imports? 

What are the leading exports? 

What are imports? 

Who are among the most noted busi- 
hess men of the State? 

Who have been her most famous men 
in statesmanship? In literature? As 
inventors? 

Who have been her most noted 
women? 


- — 
PRACTICAL WORK IN BUSINESS 

What per cent. would our teachers 
in the country and city schools make 
on an examination in the following 
practical exercises? 

Write a promissory note. 

Write a note payable to bearer, 

Write a note payable to order, 

One payable to individual only, 

Write a demand note. 

Write one without interest. 

Write one bearing the legal rate of 
interest. 

Write a negotiable note and endorge 
it. 

Write a note specifying time and 
place of payment. 

Write a joint note. 

Make a bank check to your father, 

Write a draft upon some bank; a 
time draft; a sight draft. 

How is money exchanged between 
different countries? Give process of 
such. 

Is a note by a minor or on the Sab. 
bath legal? 

Suppose a note fall due on Sabbath, 
when is it due legally.—Selected. 





EXERCISE FOR TRAINING THE 
SENSE OF SIGHT. 


A good time for this exercise is when 
the pupils are tired and restless, as it 
possesses the elements of a recreation 
to them. 

Teacher:—“Jack, Mamie and Homer 
may step out on the porch, look in the 
same direction for two minutes and 
take notice of all which they see. They 
may back into the schoui- 
room one at a time and tell us what 
they have seen. 


then come 


The rest of the class 
may take out their tablets and write 
down what We will sce 
which one will be able to see and re 
member the of ob 
jects.” 


they 


say. 


greatest number 

The three pupils designated by the 
teacher left the room. One of the class 
watched the clock to call the time at 
the expiration of the two minutes, the 
others prepared their tablets to take 
notes. When the time was up the 
monitor notified the observers and all 
*azme into the cloak-room. Mamie was 
ushered into the school-room to state 
what she saw. Then the boys in tur 
made their statements. One had seen 
much more than the other two and nad 
grasped details of form and color. Tlis 
plan not only necessitates close obser: 
vation but also an orderly arrange 
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ent of the thought in order to give a 
connected description of the scene, 

In another room we saw the follow- 
ing exercise for the same purpose: 

The teacher asked all the pu- 
pils to close their eyes while she wrote 
a sentence upon the board. Ata given 
signal the eyes were opened and, allow 
ing time for only one rapid glance, the 
teacher erased the sentence. All those 
who had grasped the thought were 
then asked to raise their hands, and in 
turn were called upon to whisper to 
the teacher what they thought had 
been written upon the blackboard. 
Sometimes instead of this, the pupils 
reproduced the sentence on their tale 
lets. Rapidity of perception and ac- 
curacy is thus cultivated. Some blaclk- 
poards have curtains before then:, 
which can be adjusted quickly »y 
means of pulleys. Such an arrange- 
ment is excellent for this drill, as it 
gives no opportunity for dishonesty, if 
any of the pupils have such tendencies. 

Another device which develops the 
power of concentration and induces 
pupils to fix their minds upon what 
they are reading is this: 

The class are studying a reading les- 
son or perhaps geography. The ten- 
dency of many pupils is to read with 
the eye alone, while the mind is faz 
away thinking of matters entirely ir- 
relevant. 

While the class are thus studyinsz. 
the teacher walks up and down the 
aisles, and detecting such a case, sud- 
denly puts her hand over the page and 
demands of the pupil the last word 
which he read. He is unable to give it, 
but the next time reads with his min. 
upon the topic in hand. The aim of 
this exercise is to take the pupil una- 
wares, but if a class know that they 
may be surprised in this way at any 
time during the day, they will study 
more thoughtfully, and the result wll 
be a marked development in the power 
of concentration and true mental sight. 


QUICKENING THE SENSE OF 
HEARING. 


In many school-rooms there are pu 
pils who “do not hear.” If the lesson 
ia assigned, they do not hear the page; 
if a word in spelling is pronounced, it 
must be repeated before they grasp it. 
These pupils have no organic difficul- 
ty; they are not at all deaf when they 
are paying close attention. 

Thoughtless teachers have encour: 
aged this habit of inattention and of 
“not hearing” by frequently repeating 
page, word or command, but fortun- 
ately for the pupils, the habit may be 





overcome, and the sense of hearing 
quickened by proper exercises. 

The better way is to make all school 
exercises tend to this end. Give pupils 
to understand that a word will he pro- 
rounced but once; that the number of 
the page upon which the lesson beyins 
will not be repeated, and hold every 
member of the class strictly responsi- 
ble for what they should have hear‘. 
Count a failure to know where the les- 
son is equal to a failure in recitation, 
snd the rapid improvement in the 
acuteness of the sense of hearing wi'l 
be quite astonishing. The teacher must 
daily hold herself strictly to the rule, 
however, never making an exception 
unless in the case of a partially deaf 
pupil, and even then, if such a pupil .3 
given a favorable seat near the speak- 
er, repetition will not be necessary. 

In some rooms the teachers frequent- 
ly call upon one pupil during an oral re- 
citation or reading lesson to rise and re- 
peat what another has just said, count- 
ing it the same as a failure in recita- 
tion if he is unable to do so. This is 
an equally effective method of devel- 
oping the sense of hearing and 
strengthening the power of attention. 
Listlessness in the school-room is the 
enemy of good work. 


TOUCH. 


Except in schools which teach man- 
ual training, little attention is ordina- 
rily paid to the sense of touch, and yet 
it is one which children early depend 
upon for their knowledge of form and 
surface. A simple exercise which the 
Ltupils enjoy is this: 

Several members of the class close 
their eyes and each is then given some 
object or solid. After they have de- 
termined by the sense of touch alone 
the size and form of the object given 
them, the articles are collected. The 
pupils then open their eyes and pass- 
ing to the board, each draws a picture 
as nearly as possible, in size and 
shape, like the object which he held. 

To vary the exercise, the pupils are 
sometimes required to write a descri;). 
tion of the size, shape and surface of 
the object examined by touch. 

ACCURACY OF STATEMENT. 

Associated closely with the devel. 
cpment of the senses is the question of 
stating accurately the facts observed. 

Many children who are considered 
truthful, frequently state as _ positive 
facts what they think is true, instead 
of confining themselves to what they 
know to be true. In describing ob. 
jects they make exaggerated state- 
ments. 


4 / 1 
For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by- 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists. 

The following game calis the atten- 
tion of the pupils to this fault, and yet 
without “preaching” about it: 

The teacher sieps to her desk and 
takes from the drawer an object in 
such a way that no pupil sees it. This 
she conceals behind her and steps be- 
fore the class. 

Teacher—“I have something in niy 
hand which I just took from the draw- 
er. Willie, what have I?’ 

“You have a marble in your hand.” 

Teacher—“Do you know that I hare 
a marble?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” came the positive re- 
ply. 

Teacher—“Max has something to 
say.” 

“You have your knife, because you 
always keep it in that place.’ Good 
reasoning but a wrong conclusion. 

After a number of the pupils had 
civen their opinions more or less posi 
tively the teacher asked with signifi . 
cant emphasis: 
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“How many know what I hold? How 
many have seen it, or heard it, or in 
any other way guined any information 
whereby you know what I have?” 

The class saw the point, and when 
she held up to view a piece of stone 
which none of them knew was in the 
drawer, their chagrin was manifest and 
a timely word pressed home the lesson. 

“State positively only those things 
which you know to be facts.” 

These exercises are given as mere 
suggestions, with the thought thiut 
many teachers will devise others as ef. 
fective for their own pupils.—School 
Physiology Journal. 





SOME NOTED AMERICAN AU- 
THORS. 


4a) Washington Irving, “The Father 
of American Literature.” 


(1) “The Sketch Book.” 
(2) “Knickerbocker’s History of 


New York.” 
(8) “Life of Christopher Colum- 


(4) “Life of Washington.” 
4b) William Cullen Bryant. 
; (1) “Thanatopsis.” 
(2) “Lines to a Water-Fowl.” 
(3) “The Song of Marion’s Men.” 
(4) “Ode for the Burial of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


(ce) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
(1) “The Courtship of Miles 


Standish.” 
(2) “Hiawatha.” 
(3) “Evangeline.” 
(4) “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
(d) Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Au- 
tocrat.” 
(1) “The Last Leaf.” 
(2) “The One-Horse Shay.” 
(3) “The Cumberland Nautilus.” 
(4) “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table.” 
(e) John Greenleaf Whittier, “The 
Quaker Poet.” 
(1) “Snow-Bound.” 
(2) “Barbara Frietchie.” 
(3) “John Brown of Osawatomie.” 
(4) “Laus Deo.” 
(f) Edgar Allen Poe. 
(1) “The Bells.” 
(2) “The Raven.” 
(g) Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
(1) “The Conduct of Life.” 
(2) “American Civilization.” 
(3) “Nature.” 
(h) James Russell Lowell. 
(1) “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
(2) “The Biglow Papers.” 
(3) “Essays.” 
-(i1) James Fenimore Cooper. 
(1) “Leather-Stocking Tales.” 


(2) “The Spy.” 
(j) Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


(1) “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” 
(2) “The Searlet Letter.” 


(8) “The Marble Faun.” 
(k) George Bancroft. 

(1) “History of the United States.” 

(2) “History of the Constitution.” 
() John Lathrop Motley. 

(1) “The Dutch Republic.” 

(2) “The United Netherlands.” 

(3) “John of Barneveld.” 
(m) William H. Prescott. 

(1) “History of the Conquest of 

Peru.” 
(2) “History of the Conquest of 
Mexico.” 

(np) Francis Parkman. 

(1) “The Jesuits in North Amer- 

ica.” 
“Old Regime in Canada.” 
“The Discovery of the Great 

West.” 

(4) “Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
(5) “Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 

Note.—The best way to study our 
literature is in the literature itself. 
Read as many of these works as you 
can and seek for the charm there is 
in them. 


(2) 
(3) 


Books.—For literature of the colonial 
period, Tyler's “History of American 
Literature.’ For literature since the 
Revolution, Richardson’s “History of 
American Literature.” For literature 
of all periods in our history, “The Li- 
brary of American Literature.’—From 
outline study of United States History, 
by Harlow Godard. C. W. Bardeen, 
Publisher, Syracuse, N. : a 





CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 


The Chautauqua program will lay 
emphasis next summer upon pedagogi- 
cal topics. The School of Pedagogy, 
under the charge of President W. L. 
Harvey, of College, New 
York, will offer a wide range of courses 
in Psychology, General Methods, and 
special applications. Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler will deliver the open- 
ing address, and special lectures will 
be given by Prof. John Dewey, Presi- 
dent IX. Benjamin Andrews, Prof. W. 
L. Bryan, New York State Superin- 
tendent Charles R. Skinner, President 
Hervey, Superintendent F. Troudley 
and others. Conferences of parents 
and teachers will also be organized 
with a view to securing the intelligent 
interest of fathers and mothers in the 
improvement of our educational sys- 
tem. 


Teachers’ 


—. 
THE TOURISTS’ LINE, 

The Clover Leaf Route has become 
known as the Tourist Line to the 
North and East, only within the last 
few years. Why? First, from its Ze0- 
graphical position, and also from the 
energy and enterprise of the manage. 
ment in making the road-bed, equip. 
ment and train service the the equal 
of any, and in catering to the cop 
venience and comfort of the traveling 
public to a greater extent than mog 
travelers have been taught to expect, 

This road adopts, as fast as shown 
practicable, the latest devices in qj 
departments. The block system of 
signals makes collisions impossible 
and fast service safe and comfortable. 
The Pintsch light on all coaches makes 
reading a pleasure. Steam heat ig uni. 
form in all parts of the car, and the 
air signal, electric headlight, ete., ete, 
furnishes a perfect service in that 
direction. But this is not all. Ever 
sleeping, parlor, reclining chair car o 
passenger coach, of whatever descrip 
tion, is provided with commodious 
rooms, thus accommodating the smok 
ers and at the same time making com. 
fortable any place on the train those 
to whom tobcacco gives offense. 

The cafe service operated by this 
company surpasses anything we have 
seen. One can scarcely call for a dish 
in season that they cannot serve you 
well, and at a price lower than most 
first-class restaurants in any city in 
the country. This cafe service is not 
confined to the autocrat of the sleep 
ing or parlor car, but small tables are 
set in the coaches with the same linea 
and tableware, the same cooking and 
courtesy, and the passenger of what 
ever class and at whatever hour, 12 
o’clock noon or 12 o’clock midnight, se 
cures equal treatment. 

Beside their regular rail connections, 
this company has arranged boat con 
nections from Toledo via Detroit to all 
lake points North, such as St. Clair 
Flats, Sarnia, Saginaw, Mackinac, Pe 
toskey, etc., and via Put-in-Bay and 
Cleveland to Buffalo, Niagara and &. 
Lawrence River points. 

The agents of the Clover Leaf at 
range for berths and state-rooms 0 
sleeping cars or steamers, as well as 
hotel accommodations at all the prom: 
inent resort hotels, thus relieving the 
passenger of all care, and assuring the 
best possible locations and cheapest 
rates at hotels. 

This is what we think is railway el 
terprise as it should be. 

A railroad operated for the accomme 
dation and not inconvenience of the 


public. This is why the Clover Leaf 
deserves patronage and why they 
get it. 
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HAND BOOK TO TENNYSON’S 
WORKS. By Morton Luce. London. 
george Bell & Sons. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of 
this work. Systematic, condensed, 
critical and appreciative are terms 
which certainly apply to the  treat-- 
ment. Among a certain set of over- 
educated or superficially educated peo- 
ple it has become the fashion to speak 
of Tennyson apologetically, as if he 
were very nice, like ice cream, but 
perhaps not quite worthy of serious 
attention. That Tennyson has certain 
obyious limitations which detract from 
his perfection, is not to be denied. Far 
fom denying such, Mr. Luce points 
them out, and, where it is suitable, 
accounts for them. The “excessive 
refinement of phrase, which really 
touches the borders of bathos,” the 
patronizing tone towards women, the 
lack of back-bone in his longer efforts, 
the shrill scolding that breaks in once 
and again, the extravagant bearing of 
his heroes; such weaknesses, of which 
all readers are more or less implicitly 
conscious, so far from being slurred 
over, are indicated and analyzed. And 
in turn, the glorious jewels of thought 
and expression; the exquisite modula- 
tion of his verse; the wisdom, the spir- 
{tuality that abound in his pages, are 
all dwelt upon sympathetically. This is 
a book for the shelf that lies nearest 
to one’s hand. J. M. DIXON, 





REGENERATION, A Reply to Max 
Nordau, With Introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butter, Professor of Philosophy 
and Education in Columbia College in 
the City of New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1896. 

Max Nordau’s book on ‘‘Degenera- 
tion” is the utterance of aman who ap- 
points himself universal censor, and in 
this character declares in effect that 
“All the World has gone Mad—with 
one exception.’’ The present work, un- 
der the title, ‘‘Regeneration,’’ is issued 
anonymously from Nordau’s universal 
Mad-house and presents strong cumula- 
ive argument in justification of the 
claim that Nordan himself is mot the 
one exception. 

In fact, it is shown pretty clearly that 
while Nordau sees fairly well the char- 
acter of the spiritual plague which he 
bewails, yet he vastly over-estimates its 
prevalence and virulence, wholly mis- 








The fever of unrest which is the chief 
symptom of the complex spiritual dis- 
ease in question is really due (1) to the 
revolution of ideas actually produced by 
modern science in respect of the ma- 
terial aspects of the world, and (2) to 
the revolution of ideas promised by 
modern scientists in respect of the inner 
world of the soul of man. For a time 
this promised spiritual revolution, by 
which the soul and the future life were 
to be relegated to the realm of exploded 
myths, appeared to be in actual process 
of fulfillment. But by little and little it 
is growing evident to all thoughtful 
minds that the promise was extravagant 
and its fulfillment impossible, because 
the life of the Soul or Mind is the one 
fact presupposed in all investigations, 
and that what science has been bringing 
forward with so much assurance as orig- 
inal, unquestionable facts must be re- 
garded as, after all, only secondary in 
comparison with the facts of the mind- 
and may even be said to exist for the 
mind only as secondary facts of the 
mind. 

Further, re-examination of the nature 
of the mind brings reassurance of its in- 
destructible character; and, so far from 
having reached the precipice and being 
about to plunge into the gulf, we are 
only reaching the conclusion of our 
materialistic delirium, and are already 
beginning to awake again to spiritual 
sanity and a soundness of faith that 
will only prove the deeper and more ad- 
equate by having passed through such 
transition period of skepticism and re- 
newed investigation of the essential 
grounds on which a really worthy faith 
must rest. 

Controversial in its general tone and 
aim, ‘‘Regeneration’”’ follows up the 
general drift of ‘‘Degeneration.’”’ We 
are thus presented, by the way, with ex- 
tended and appreciative estimates cf 
Tolstoi, of Ibsen and of Wagner. Tol- 
stoi, indeed, is extravagantly named 
“The Light of Russia,’’ (extravagantly, 
unless by comparison, he means pessi- 
mistically, and contrary to his general 
tone to hint of extreme darkness, as 
otherwise characterizing Russia). 


Apart from an occasional phrase or 
judgment of this kind, the general tone 
of the book is worthy and invigorating, 
and ought to be admitted to the list of 
guides, pointing the way to the true 
cure of the fin de siecle plague. 

The publishers have given the book 
an air of elegance and dignity entirely 
worthy of the contents. W. M. B. 
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takes its cause, and despairs of itscure SCHOOL RECREATIONS AND- 
in most unreasonable fashion. AMUSEMENTS. By Charles W. 


Mann, A. M., Dean of the Chicago 
Academy. Published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. Cloth. 12mo. 352 
Pages. Price, $1.00. 


True education is the symetrical and 
harmonious development of the various 
powers and faculties of the human 
body and soul. Education of some 
sort begins with the infant in the 
cradle, and is stopped only by the 
hand of death. In this fact is the 
seriousness of the subject. If educa- 
tion were not a continuous process 
the teacher might hope to build a new 
structure upon a new foundation. Any 
means that will add interest to the 
school life of the pupil is something 
that every teacher will welcome most. 
heartily. This book will lend a charm 
to school life in all its phases. it is 
adapted equally to public schools of 
all grades, and to high schools and 
academies. 





OLD TIME STORIES. Retold by 
Children. By E. Louise Smythe. 
Published by the Werner School 


Book Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Every teacher of small children 
knows that there is a great longing in 
them for the old stories. They call 
for them over and over again. This 
beautiful book gives the stories as 
they are retold by the children them- 
selves. The printing and binding of 
the book is bright and artistic and 
the colored picture of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood is sure to delight the chil- 
dren. 





FIVE MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York: 

In its preparation, the author of the 
work, Sylvanus Stall, D.D., only had 
in mind its use by pastors, but 
mothers, missionaries and teachers in 
such large numbers found the volume 
valuable for use in the nursery and 
school room, that several large edi- 
tions have followed each other in 
quick succession. These sermonettes 
are very suitable for use by teachers 
who desire to devote an occasional five- 
minutes talk to the impressive teach- 
ing of some moral lesson. 


HEALTH IN THE HOME. A Practical 
Work on the Promotion and Preser- 
vation of Health, with Illustrated 
Prescriptions of Swedish Gymnastic 
Exercise for Home Practice. By E. 
Marguerite Lindley, Lecturer on 
Health-Culture. Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York. 412 Pages, Extra Cloth; 
Over 100 Illustrations. 


The author has a unique way of in- 
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troducing the different parts of the 
body to speak for themselves. 
She shows clearly the uses of the 


different sets of internal organs, tueir 
independent functions and the depend- 
ence they have on one another. Twelve 
chapters are devoted to Swedish move 
ments and massage, fully illustrated. 
The chapter, “Early Life and Training 
of Children,” is a volume in itself. The 
one on Bicycling will tend greauy to 
rationalize the fad and extend the pas 
time as a recreation. The book 
especial value to mothers and teachers 
both in the rearing of children and to 
their own advantage in self-preserva- 
tion. Sold only by subscription. 


is of 


A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION 
BOOK, by B. F. Finkel, A. M., Edi- 
tor of “The American Mathematical 
Monthly,” Springfield, Mo. 372 
Pages. Price, $2.00. 

To those who are anxious to get a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics 
by self-application and study, this 
book may be used to great advantage. 
The book treats of every subject of 
arithmetic, and the parts on mensura- 
tion are very full and complete. Its 
logical solutions to a great variety of 
problems will enable a teacher or stu- 
dent to master all problems of that 
class. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH 


CENTURY LITERATURE. By 
George Saintsbury. London and New 
York. Macmillan & Co. 


Since publishing the volume that 
treated of the Elizabethan period, Mr. 
Saintsbury has succeeded Dr. Masson 
known as the editor of Milton, in the 
English Literature chair at Edinburgh. 
The present volume finishes the series, 
Dr. Stopford Brooke having contribut- 
ed the first volume and Mr. Edmund 
third. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
sparkling style is well known, and the 


Gosse_ the 


volume bristles with epigrams. To ex- 
act students of literature the book 
will contain many plums; while the 


heterogeneousness of information that 
marks both sentences and paragraphs, 
will be ascribed to the limitations of 
the treatment. The 
younger minds will be, to put it in the 
to 
bright phrases as if they had been ac- 
tually thought out. 


danger with 


place of actual reading; use its 
The perspective 
throughout is good, and probably no 
other writer could have done the work 
so efficiently. 

J. M. DIXON. 





Are You Going to Buffalo? 


Of course you are; and if you are as 
look the 
opular Big Four Route. No other line 


se as you you will go via 


can offer you such elegant service, 
superb dining cars and = luxurious 
coaches. The “Knickerbocker Special” 


leaves St. noon and 


next 


Louis daily at 
Buffalo 
mi.). 


on account 


ut- 
early 


rives at morning 


(6:18 a. Low rates will be made 
of the National Education 
and not miss 
this opportunity to make an Eastern 
trip. Write to W. J. 


General Passenger 


Association, you must 
Lynch, ..ssistant 
Agent Four, 
St. Louis, for full particulars. 


sig 





Universally Conceded. 


It is universally conceded by intelli- 
gent tourists that the Big Four Route 
is by all odds the best and most com- 
fortable route to Buffalo from St. 
and the West. Two elegant 
trains daily, affording the traveler ev- 
ery possible luxury, make it unwise if 
not impossible to select 
route. 


Louis 


any other 

Before arranging for your sum- 

mer trip write W. J. Lynch, Assistant 

General Passenger Agent Big Four, 
St. Louis, for particulars. 
a 

A Chinese laundryman was asked in 

a jesting way one day why he worked 

hard and saved his 

“Why don’t you’ spend, 

have a good time? Why don’t you 


SO earnings so 
carefully. 


’ 
ear good clothes, and enjoy yourself 
as you go along?’ 


auswer, “in 


“Because,” 


Melica 


was 
Chinamen 
ks to enjoy in China.” There 
reat truth expressed in this simple 


was 


er. He was living for two worlds. 
I vas working not only for a sub- 
stence during his sojourn in Ameri- 
uit he was hoarding for future 


se and enjoyment upon his return to 
native land. Every truly wise 


plan for life in 


man 


two worlds, and 
e man who says, “Let us eat, drink 
be merry, for tomorrow we die,” 
rs the babbling of a fool; keeps 
of his calculations another world. 


Lutheran Observer. 





— o> 


Wondrous is the strength or cheer- 


iulness, altogether past calculation in 


powers of endurance. Efforts to be 


permanently useful must be uniformly 


joyous- 


a spirit all sunshine, graceful 


from very gladness, beautiful because 


bright.—Carlyle. 











Pass 
Pacifi 
Kansé 
sleep 
caaaiaiaons The 
Wn ’p like to have it understood first tails, 
last and in the middle that this journal low f 
dosen’t want anybody to take subscrip. of the 
tions for it who is ashamed to be known ticke 
asitsagent. An agent acting clandes. “ 
tinely would be like the fellow who Soni 
said he was a candidate but didn’t want 
it known. Th 
* * # Nav 
Not only is it a superintendent's legal _ 
and moral right to act as agent for this tray 
journal, but for any other journal as o 
well; but no superintendent has a right twe 
to act as agent for avy journal unless he con 
is willing to acknowledge the fact. i. 
wincliod full 
Nine times in ten the fellow who is via 
continually accusing a superintendent, 
examiner, trustee or editor of selling A 
out to some book firm is merely ag. tra 
grieved because he himself didn’t re "4 
ceive an offer. He who is always parad- Sn 
ing his virtue is merely a merchant ow 
advertising a ‘‘remnant for sale.” ch 
*- * * in 
The above very pointed notes are I 
from the Southern School, but they : 
express our sentiments exactly. We ul 
want agents that are not ashamed to cI 
stand up and let it be known that they 0 
are representing the great AMERICAN , 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, t} 
Write for terms and territory to-day. u 
Get ready to attend your County Insti- i 
tute. Talk up the JoURNAL, push 
things and help 
. 2 * 
Weare going to Buffalo in July. A 
jolly crowd. A delightful time. Are 
you going? Write us; join our excur ' 
sion. We'll all go together and have 1 
our outing then, but just nsw we mean 
BUSINESS. 
racine 
Famous, corner Broadway and Mor 
gan, prides itself on the great variety 
and splendid assortment of its cloaks, 
wraps, dresses, corsets and underwear, 
hosiery, gloves, millinery, and notions. 
We would be pleased to have the public 
school teachers of St. Louis come and 
take advantage of our special discount 
to teachers, and will gladly open aa 
account with you. Come and take4 
walk on the largest clothing floor im 
the world. Famous, Broadway and Mot- 
gan. 
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ONE NIGHT’S RIDE. 
THE THURSTON ERS’ OU W 
”] Passengers ticketed over the Missouri TEACHERS agin. F Y U A NT- ~ 
| i Pacific Railway between St. Louis and ae of enquestioned ability always in Any Book or Magazine, School 
- . and anc rsonal I ; ies 
Kansas City enjoy an ¢ legant night’s Register ae vs apes En Ryparaion 08 Suppuen, ? Type- 
‘ e 208 ») - TW saxer ; 
sleep in Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. rollment fee not necessary. Send for circular. pense: a Bicy cle or Mimeograph, 
The prevailing features are, smooth eis 
abe . ANNA M. THURSTON 
od firs t rails, excellent accommodations and No. 262 Wab ami. Manager. PERRIN & SMITH, 
. . i Zi 0as 1Ve At = 
Journal lowrates. Inquire of any ticket agent il tk Siac halting ee 
ibscrip. ofthe company for full particulars and TE WANTED : 
known tickets, the prices of which are within LESCOPES. AT — 
landes. the reach of all. H. C. Townsend, Gen 
" ‘he eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. te seeet Se 
; Louis, Mo. bac eIs our courses by 
ons mail. oe in 
=o . — — ence, Mathe- 
. : . do ; matics, Pedagogy, and all other branches of 
The mage and Cleve land Steam A special design for Amateurs and Teache E : learning. Send for our 24-page catalogue. Th- 
Naviga 100 Company s steamers are clear definition with powers 48-268. howe thn gegen BEST school of the kind IN THE LAND. Stue 
'e ‘an now running daily (except Sunday) be- ore As ee be eel en ah ta Lea eccutine aad dents in every state. Address 
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TEXT BOOKS 


are used ina large number of Common Schools 
in the United States and in leading Business 
Colleges, High Schools and Academies 
where they give entire satisfaction. They are 
labor-saving, practical and up-to-date. No 
drudgery, and no dissatisfied pupils when 
these books are used. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, 


NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING. 


Send for particulars, Quality high. 

SPELLING.—Seventy Lessons in 
containing 4,000 words, 
together with definitions. Every teacher who 
is using the book is delighted with it. You 
would be too if you saw it. Sample copy. post- 
paid, fifteen cents. 


Price low 


Spelling 
commonly mispelled, 


OTHER Goop Books, —Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Mental Arithmetic, Commercial law, Os- 
goodby’s Shorthand, New Practical Grammar 
and Correspondence, Civil Government, De- 
scriptive Ecovomics, Pen Written Copies (re- 
produced.) Specimen pages and _ illustrated 
catalogue sent free to teachers and school 
Officers. 


Williams & Rogers, 


PUBLISHERS, 
384 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


: ee Only Complete and up-to-date 
Vest Pocket Dictionary, 


THE NEW WEBSTER, 


By E. Edgar Miles, 








It is aninvaluable 
companion to every- 
body who has occa- 
sion to talk, read or 


write. It contains 
45.800 words, abso- 
lutely fully pro- 


nounced as in Web- 
sters Great Interna- 
tional ay go 
72,800 more than an 
other Pocket Dictionary. 
A complete Parlia- 
mentary Manual, 
compiled from 
Cushing’s and Rob- 
erts’, A pronounc- 
ing Gazeteer of the 
World; a Rapid Cal- 
culator, Business 
and Social Forms 
and a Literary 
Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

It is worth ten 
times its cost to 
anybody, especially 
to teachers,students 
and others who need 
acompletereference 
book thatis always 
at hand Its size, 





\4%x2% x59, makes it especially convenient to 
carry in the vest pocket. It weighs only two 
ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold: every 


buyer pleased J.adies buy this book for the 
writing desk. Order a lot now to supply your 
school at 40 percent. off, and send for special 
terms to agents for 


VACATION WORK. 

Can be handied with profit alone, or as a = e 
line. No experience necessary Many peop 
are looking for just such a work, and will te = 
itatsight. Write to-day. 
Cloth bound, red edges, - 
Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges, 
Morocco, three years’ calencar, mem- 

orandum and stamp holder, - 69 cents 


E. E. MILES, Publisher, 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- 25 cents 
50 cents 


By house of twenty years 

standing to a lady or 

4 aly gentlemen teacher first 

willing to learn our bus- 

iness, then to travel, all 

expenses paid, or to do 

‘ workand correspondence. Salary, {800. 
E aah se self addressed stamped envelope 


S. C. KNOWLES, Secretary, 


87 Plymouth Place, 


Chicago, Ill. 





B4U BUY YOUR cik AND BUNTING, 


FLAGS and BANNERS 
FOR——— 

Schools, Homes and Parades 
| Best American Goods 


only. Lowest prices 
inthe U. S. 


J. A. JOEL &CO., 


88 Nassau St., N. Y. 





























Write 
for Discountsand 
Price List to 





Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET. 
$6 to $10 a day - ence = 
Selling Cabinets tuo ames Sart ates 





4 ae 
- — 





athome. 50,000 eold. No m 
Bath Tubs or or Bills. Renovat s your s:+ 
ij tem, prevents Ot Cures Colds, Rheumatism 
La Grippe, Neuralgia, Eczema, Ca‘arrh, Brigh 


G Diseasc, Malaria, Headaches, Female Complairt 
| and all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diserse 

i Beaurifies the comple mon, Guarentas 1 B stma 
@ lasts a life — Pri »low. Size fold 16x ni 
ren t Whole 


5 ths. 
BOOK FREE. C, w "orld Mfc. Co o., © henna, « 








~[AKE. SHORE 


AND 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line affords equal train service from 
Chicago. Full particulars on application. 
A, J. SMITH, G. P. A., Cleveland. 


Cc. K. WILBER, W. P.A., Chicago. 








HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 
in this institution will commence Sept. 16th, 
1896. New college building, elevators, restay. 
rant, reading rooms and labore atories. Every 
thing modern. Experienced teachers, Equality 
in sex. For lecture card and: announcement ad- 
dress, J. R. COBB, M. D. 


2411 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 





UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach. 
ers and M: strons to those teachers 
who pass the Examinations with 
y high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ** AMERICAN Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION,” 

Nat. Correspondence Institute, 

Washington, D.C, 








CARDS !! 
ae CA PDS! Ht 


To reduce our enormous st ck of 
é (eam) Cards and Scrap Pictures we 
WAR i fT) shall el Be nat Gre ifu Cate of every 


dc Cut Down 
SoRerardo Mert Cards, Childres i’ 550 Lover's Cards, New lOc. 
Delight, ee S 50 € 2 
Ge so} tro 
0. 










by nt Cards, Me 

50 Scripture Text Cards, - elf n & Escort le. 
60 Easter Cards, Penusien) - ~ 
10¢ 





5 rting & Conversation 0, 
60 E Birthday ** « - 60 Ber ap Pi 3 for ones 
60 Christmas and New Yea Cards, Boxes, » Vas 08, BC. 


50: Elegant Snow “flake an nd pies a 
Bristol Cards in assorted tir 
YOUR NAMEon al! postpaid Wi. 5 — 








Blank Cards, Serap Pictures we Pre- | © 
miam Goods at Whole sale. Ox Tr "88 |) pepo: 


RD C ARD WORKS, x 
-” Clintonville, Conn. = 











SCIENTIFIC == 
BICYCLE MAKING 








The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
The COLUMBIA 


or they will break easily. 
method is 
right. Soft, 
tough steel 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 
machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 








Standard of the World 


vig 


Columbias in construction and quality are 
in a class by themselves. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue gives full informa- 








next best, $80, $60, 850. Free from the Colum- 
bia ‘agent or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 








tion of Columbias; also of Hartford bicycles, 
E 
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THIS 1S THE BOOKD 





To Sing from in Your School Room. 


“peirly’s School Songs No. 1” for public or pri- 
yate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
JORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid. ........ ........... $ .85 

Per dozen, postpaid one Sa 

Prices.) per dozen, express not paid ..... 3.60 
| Per hundred, express not paid... 3000 
Acomplete sample for examination......... -20 


Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIUMN.—A complete set 
of BetRLY’S ELEMENTARY MuSiC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid,to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘'School 
Songs’’ for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TO CRIPPLE CREEK IN A HURRY. 


Passengers destined to the greatest 
Gold Camp in the world should by all 
means purchase tickets via the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, theredy avoiding all 
delays enroute. This line offers three 
hours the quickest time between St. 
Louis and Cripple Creek. Consult agents 
before purchasing tickets via other 
routes. H.C Townsend, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


« 


The COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


——>-+ TAKE THE +—-<—— 






MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CH!CAGO 


2 NewSteel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
Construction—Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Etficient Service, 


insuring the highest degree of 


COMFORT, SPEED AND SAFETY. 


Four Trips PER WEEK BETWEEN 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac 
PETOSKEY, “THE SOO,” MARQUETTE, 
AND DULUTH. 


LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and 
Return, including Meals and Berths. From 
Cleveland, $18; from Toledo, $15; from De=- 
troit, $13.50. 

EVERY EVENING 


Between Detroit and Cleveland 


Connecting at Cleveland with Earliest Trains 
for all points East, South and Southwest and at 
Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 


Sunday Trips June, July, August and September Only. 
EVERY DAY BETWEEN 


Cleveland, Put-in-Bay ,# Toledo 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address 
A. A. SCHANTZ, a. &. a., DETROIT, MICH. 


The Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 


ENGLISEZI clLAseice 


For High Schools, Academies, and all Schoo!s and Classes of a S'milar Grade. 

Shakespeare’s Plays—Macbeth, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Scott’s*The Lady of the Lake,’’ Goldsmith’s "The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph. D. Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. Introductory price per volume, 48 cents. 

SELECr ENGLISH CLASsics: Six Centuries of English Poetry, Tne Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics, selected and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tory price, 72cents each. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, By Margaret S. Mooney. Popular 
classic myths and their rendering by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, 
$1.25. SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Biography Notes, etc., by James EH. 
Thomas, B A. (Harvard). Introductory price, 48c. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 

Our illustrated Catalogue gives full description of allof our superior text books. We cheerfully 
mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 








Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 37 West 10th Street, New York, 


Two modes of registration. Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 


Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians. 





ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


a a eee a 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
And in Practical Life.n_ _ 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


p@s7An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


The Prang Educational Co. 


645 Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East 40th Street. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Cook County Normal Summer School. 


<= S == CHICAGO, ILLINO!S. = 


Francis W. Parker, Prin. --- July 13th to July 3ist, 1896. --- Thirteen Departments. 


A systematic presentation of the theory of concentration by the REGULAR FacuLty of the 
D Cook County Normal School. Aschool wholly devoted to professional work. 
For circulars of information address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O., Chicago, Illinois 








WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice 


Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E. A, WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 


Translat 


Literal and 






UP-TO-DATE 



















































5tf c.ICAGO = 
MODERN EDUCATION = 22 
es . ee — ed = = —_—— 
. y ==> ARTHUR & Co. = 
WM. M. BRYANT; M . A.L. L. D. S| 4 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City = 
An elegant booklet by mail for locents. | 2B 22322222232 
PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. SS SS SS SS SS SS 
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iNOW READY — 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


By Newlands and Row, of thins Ontario, the Famous Teachers of Penmanship. 
PSO OOO. 

In the Natural System of Vertical Writing the letters ARE NOT 
merely the old slant letters straightened up, but are GENUINELY VER- 
TICAL SCRIPT. The form of the letters has been MODIFIED and 
GREATLY SIMPLIFIED. 

If you are interested in Vertical Writing, and wish a system hygien- 


ically and pedagogically correct, send us your name and address. 
SIX NUMBRS IN THE SERIES, 75c. PER DOZEN. 


D. C. HEATH & CO.. 


355 WaBASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. . 
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THE SCHOOL TEACHERS OF MISSOURI 


WHO CONTEMPLATE ATTENDING THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


“HATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


AT BUFFALO, N, Y., 
SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT THE @ JULY 7TH-11th, 1896. 


. With its Stone-Ballasted (Dustless) Track and 

Solid Vestibuled Pullman Trains, will make 

(hicago & fliton RR. the MOST COMFORTABLI AND DESIRABLE 
oe ae = os J 


ROUTE. 





To BUFFALO AND RETURN. 


KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY aNnp ST. LOUIS, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


—>t1<. 
Beautiful Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Free of Extra Charge. 
KANSAS CITY TICKET OFFICES: Grand Junction Ticket Office, Ninth, Main and Delaware Streets; 1088 Union Avenue (Opposite Union 
Depot) and Union Depot. 
ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 216 North Broadway, and Union Station. 
For Excursion Rates and other particulars callon or writeto D. BOWES, Gen. WesternjPassenger Agent, 216 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Bluebird. 





|sten moment, I pray you: what 
was that sound that I heard— 

wind in the Dudding branches, the rip- 
ple of brooks, or a bird? . 

fear it again, above us! and see! a 
futter of wings! 

the bluebird knows it is April, aud 
soars toward the sun and sings. 

\eer the song of the robin could make 
my heart so glad. 

When I hear the bluebird singing in 
spring, I forget to be sad. 

Winged lute that we eall a bluebird, 
you blend in silver strain 

the sound of the laughing waters, the 
patter of spring’s sweet rain, 

the voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
the fragrance of blossoming things; 

Ah! you are an April poem, that God 
has dowered with wings! 

—Eben Eugene Rexford. 


A Curious Epitaph. 





Many a curious epitaph may be 
found upon the time-worn stones 
in old English graveyards, but 
perhaps none more singular (and 
pthetic) than this, which marks 
the grave of an old woman in a 
Norfork churchyard: 

Here lies an old woman who always 
was tired; 
Who lived in a world where too much 
was required. 
‘Oh, weep not,” said she, “my good 
friends, where I’m going, 

jhere’ll neither be reading nor writing 
nor sewing; 

$0 weep not for me, for if Death do us 
sever, 

Im going to do nothing forever and 


’ 


ever.” 





--Irate German (to stranger who has 
siepped on his toe)—My frent, 1 know 
ny feet vas meant to be valked on, but 
dot briv ilege belongs to me.” 


—I wonder if sleeves will be as big 
iext year as they are this?” said the 
fashionable girl. “I hope not,’ replied 
the economical girl. “Why, if they’re 
not you’ll have to make all your ward- 
iobe over.” “Of course; and then I 
9 take one dress and make two of 
es . 


—Uncle Backwoods: “I see it says 
here that some of them New York 
banks have been doin’ business for 
thirty years, and never closed their 
doors.” 

Mrs. Backwoods: “Dear me, how 
careless! I wonder anybody trusts ’em 
with their money.”—Puck. 

“The chureh bell rings twice on Sun- 
days, and just as loudly for the people 
4s for the pastor.” 





“Hurrah Boy is good but Tie-to is 
better,” , : 








4TUO NEU TEXT BOOKS.+ 


I, Seymour’s New Method ia Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


II, Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. Parr II. —Common 
Fractions. PART III—Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and Ap- 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetical] analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. For ScHoors, 20c. 

Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, Mo. 
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: GO FROM THE BUFFALO oie re 
: To Chautauqua July 1 ith 
bd All Western Tickets good until Sept. Ist. 
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The Collegiate Department (opening July 11), under Pres. William ‘ 
R. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors. } 
School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. L. Herey, of Teachers’ College, N.Y., 4 
Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten ‘ 
Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5) Grammar School Methods, : 
(6) English Literature and Composition, (7) Physiography, (8) Nature ¢« 
Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color, (10) Physical Training, (11) Reading 7 
Aloud. Practice Kindergartens and Primary Classes. q 
4 

4 

4 

q 

q 

‘ 

a 

4 

4 


Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum. 


General Daily Schedule of Lectures, Addresses, Concerts, Readings and Enter- 
tainments offers a delightful variety for afternoons and evenings. Classes in session 
from 8.30 to 1. Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., to 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BREREEEEREEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEEEEEEEE 
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—" ABERABWEHRA BEA ABER OABEAR ABE ABE ABE ABE HABE H ABO 


NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal School in the world—six years of ex- 
perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 
possible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
log over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, ree. ae, ete. 


Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions, 
OUR Contain the best methods on teach- 










ing. 
Give profitable employment for ? 
NORMAL spare moments. 
Place teachers in a position to se- 
MAIL cure better salaries. $ 


3 ane 
Be: uoewormwe. 
ARTS OF THE 


COURSES Cultivate the habit of home study. 
Furnish a splendid review. 


i pLOMAS 
den AN 
SA : M 
~ 2 ; ; - 
“# = 2 Are practical and comprehensive. 
‘ , y Are within the reach of everyone. 
All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 


is not an experiment. —Over 10,000 have prepared for teaching or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. 

Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
ne the same period. We guarantee this. 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed on = abject upon 
one trial, and I on it to my pursuance of — most excellent course. WARD, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others equally as strong. 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and 
rate courses of home study. Address 


I tas ssuneiiciamenaets Mian CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ull information regarding over 20 sepa- 
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Writing and Drawing Books, 


000— 


Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books is invited, Ask for my 


BIG TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 

mail, - ° - - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, —- .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - - - 15 
Book, ‘‘How to Illustrate Sunday 


School Lessons, - - - — 
Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, 25 
COUPON. 





FOOO8 roeeee oteee 
| NAME AND ADDRESS. 





This entitles the subscriber toa rebate 
of 50c. from price of 12 writing or draw- 
ing lessons. 


| 
: 
| 
| 


eeeee 





J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 


A Quick 
Meal 


A whole meal can be cooked at 
one time with the PEERLESS 
Steam Cooker, on one burner 
of a gasoline, oll, gas or cook more, 
4 *histle » when Cooker 
without mingling flavors. Whistle blows whe 
needs more water. Invaluable in fruit canning. Ne 
steam in the house. No odors. 


PEERLESS |. 
STEAM -COOKER 


is endorsed by Marion Harland and other eminent 
cooking experts. Catalogue free, Agents wanted, 


PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Land Home Seekers’ 


EXCURSIONS 


Tennessee, Eastern Mississippi, South- 
ern Alabama. 
VERY LOW RATES ON 
MARCH 10, 1896. 


Be sure your tickets read via. 


The Mobile & Ohio R, BR. 


For information callon your nearest Railroad 
Ticket Agent, or address 











W. B ROWLAND, 
Gen’l Agt., 215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAS. RUDOLPH, 
D. P. A.,, 829 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 
W. H. HARRISON, JR.. 
D. P. A., 220 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
M. H. BOHREER, 


PD. P. A., 7 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
F. L. HARRIS, 
P. A., 10 Sixth Street, Cairo, Ill, 


. . G. MANN, Gen'l Manager, 
$ne. Posty. Gen’ Pass, Age,’ Mobile, Ala. 
« 


WALKS ABROAD 


BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
Author of “‘EVOLUTION OF DODD.’’ 
By mail, 25 cents. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., 


IF YOU NEED 


PRINTING any 


DESCRIPTION, 

SEND FOR FIGURES 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
ST. Louis, 


TO 








DO YO 


D, J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: “I was impressed with 
the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed. It was marvelous.” 

H.P.Little, Superintendent, Momence, II1.: 
“The Pollard System attracts and holds the 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half 
the time of my primary teachers was for- 
merly occupied in pronouncing words for 
pupils. They now study out the pronunci- 
ations for themselves. 

Anna EK. McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I am _ delighted 
withit for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distinct articulation and accurate pronun- 
ciation from the beginning. The children 
learn the new words througha logical pro- 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life.’ 


John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 





J. J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 


teach it? 


will be met with fullinformation. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. 


WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 
have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible. 
READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


more books and writes: ‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any: 
I sometimes think we are not doing as good 
work as can be done withit. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.” 

A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and Tam thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching chil iren to 
read.” 

S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We have used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results, 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu. 
pils. We read better, we spell better, andI 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much,”’ 


We can give you the testimony of thousandsof people who have used this method from one 
to six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. 
Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











KEATING 


BEARINGS ARE SLIPPERY. 


Cones and cases are 
ground and polished to 
that high touch of glassi- 
ness which gives’. that 
glide—that easy glide 
found only in the KEAT- 
ING. 365 days ahead of 
them all. 





PULL THE INSIDE 
OUTSIDE. 








SEE THAT CURVE? 
ART CATALOGUE, 4 CENTS. 
KEATING WHEEL CO., 
wy" HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Imerica’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(Ricago & ffitonR, 


PeRPECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


0 CHANGE OF GARS 


ST, LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
§T. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO, 


0 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
yor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Blegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. WES, 
Gen'l Western Pass Agt., 216 Norte Tae. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen'l Agt. Pass. Dept , Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 





City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 Nodih Fans ell 
St. Louis, Mo. 
7 
Dt. Lowiso“——— 
AND 


Cairo Short Line, 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
—o 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 


FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE 

emeiian 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICQ, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. ccm 
Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 











Fayorite Route from St. Louis. 
Qe WV VY Ca 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


oe 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


ae 


Sewrea{ NEW York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 

Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, 








Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 
BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 
ST. LOUIS St. Joseph, 
— St. Paul, 
Denver. 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 


~~ 
s<¢ 


TICKET OFFICE: 





S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 


Big Four 


BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 
‘'The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 





WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. O. McCorMIcK, D. B. MARTIN, 





Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 
Bae A KB 





a 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL Office. 
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THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUS 


By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of presenting the subject; new method 
“* of teaching. No other system has had such general recognition and adoption throughout the country, 
See the partial list below. No series of music books has ever received such unqualified indorse- 
ments by leading music critics and experienced music teachers. Read 


Partial List of Cities that 











have Adopted the | REVOLUTIONARY. 
Natural Course ‘‘The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any other course, 
in Music. I believe to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in this coun. 
try.’’—Mrks. EMMA A. THOMAS, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. 
— AN ADVANCE STEP. im 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘‘We believe that the authors of the Natural Musical Course have taken an advance Many 
step in the development of school music.’-—HERBERT GRIGGS, Supervisor of Music, Ahea 
DETROIT, cape ‘ Denver, Col.; CAROLINE V. SmitH, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. H. Cone A str 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. DON, Supervisor of Music, St. Paul, Minn.; P. C. Haypen, Supervisor of Music, Effici 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. Quincy, Lil. and Bt 
SAGINAW, MICH. THE TEST OF USE. “00 
JIN } 2 a : pe : : 
cov ey pun ““My belief in the Natural Course in Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my AUST! 
PORTLAND, ME. y own Classes In this system we have reached, it seems to me, an ‘ultima thule’ in 
WHEELING, W. VA. music, which gives pleasure to teacher and pupils and the most gratifying results in § —— 
LANCASTER, PA. sight-reading.”--Mary R. JORDAN, Director of Music, Public Schools New Bruns. tHe 
BAY CITY, MICH. wick, N. J. : 
DAVENPORT, IA. SINCERELY RECOMMENDED. 
WICHITA, KAS. ‘The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’’--CaRI, FAELTEN, Busi 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. Director of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston. - ogg 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. A SAFE PREDICTION. 
y MICH. | : . ; : 
ao ar cows. c | ‘I predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.’’--B. W. BURGESS, Super. | — 


nh | wtsor of Music, EB. Cleveland, Ohio. 
SEDALIA, MO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA. ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVORABLE POINTS. K 


LOGANSPORT, IND. “T am using the Natural Music Course before a large class in Colorado Summer School 


MANISTEE, MICE. of Science, Philosophy and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the Charts 
MUNCIE, IND. during each season.’’--P, M. Bacu, Supt. of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. a 
IRONTON, OHIO. “It certainly excels in the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to =. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. the attention of the pupil.’’--MARTHA A. WEBSTER, Teacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. Teacl 
nee SPRINGS, COL. PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. aati 
RONDOUT, N.Y. ‘Iam not merely pleased, I am delighted with it.”’—G. L. RoBERTSON, Supervisor of ia 
GUTHRIE, OK. Music, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. <_ 
EFFERSON CITY, MO. SED 
_ a tpnaeagieallentng | MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. CH 
é “The Natural Course in Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have 
Besides a large number of seen.’’—CARRIE A, AUCHAN, Zeacher of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 
smaller but important places, 
and over 500 towns and dis- NOBLE. S 
— in all parts of the coun- ‘‘A Noble Series,”"—H. M. Butler, /ndianapolis, Ind. 
ry. 








— TH E CO U RSE Natural Course in Music Primer, 30c.; First Readers, [ 
( — 80c.; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each, 3ic; 

( ; Fifth Reader, 50c ; Natural Music Charts, Series A. B. C. D. E. F. and G., each series, $4. Ny 

beBooks sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence wlth reference to 


examination and introduction cordially invited. 
| 


American Book Company, |: 


one ori 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. i 





